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Two helpful tools for junior-senior high school students— 


THORNDIKE- 
BARNHART 
ADVANCED JUNIOR 


DICTIONARY 
FOR GRADES 7-9 
THORNDIKE- 

BARNHART 


HIGH SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


FOR GRADES 9-12 


What makes these dictionaries right for students? 


They meet students’ vocabulary needs... 

At each grade level, these dictionaries give students the word help 
they’re looking for. The Advanced Junior Dictionary contains 68,500 
entries, 86,338 meanings; the High School Dictionary contains 
80,600 entries, 101,394 meanings. 


Definitions are clear, complete, and understandable... 

The definitions are written in language students can understand, 
and the information in them is up to date. Illustrative sentences 
heip clinch meanings. 


Entries are easy to find... 

In the Thorndike-Barnhart Dictionaries all entries—names of people 
and places, words recently added to our language—are arranged in 
a single alphabetical list. 


The pronunciation key is easy to use... 


A short pronunciation key at the foot of every right-hand page 
gives on-the-spot help with pronunciation, key words students are 
sure to know and be able to pronounce. 


And there’s help in building dictionary skills... 
A manual on “How to Use a Dictionary,” bound in the front of 
the Advanced Junior and High School Dictionaries, gives students 
specific directions for finding and using every kind of information 
in the dictionaries. 

For more information about the Thorndike-Barnhart Dictionary Program, write to: 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, NJ. 
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Have You Seen These 
New Additions to the 
Globe Drama Series? 


PLAYS FOR MODERN YOUTH (Selected and edited with hints for dramatic 
production by Dr. Marcus Konick) 

. +. easy to read, yet mature, varied in mood and subject matter, classroom tested and 
produced on the stage. Besides the many fine plays, the contents include: By Way of 
Introduction: Drama . . . for Stage or Classroom? Hints for Dramatic Production . . . 
and Appreciation Too! For the Director; For the Actor; For the Scenery Designer and 
Constructor; As to Furniture; Concerning the Costume Problem; On Make-up; For Light- 
ing; For Arena Staging. Each play is followed by exercises to Enrich Your Appreciation 
such as Did You Understand the Play? Stretch Your Vocabulary, Things to Do, You Can 
Read Better, Speak Up, Dramatically Speaking, and Hints and Production Notes. Illus- 
trated. (Complete) Class price $2.25 


FIVE BROADWAY PLAYS (Selected and edited by J. Rodger Gow and Helen J. 
Hanlon) 

Five outstanding successes of the Broadway stage collected in a single volume. 
Chodorov and Fields’ Junior Miss, Anderson's High Tor, Osborn's On Borrowed Time, 
Besier's The Barretts of Wimpole Street and Sherwood's Abe Lincoln in Illinois, in an 
unusual anthology of contemporary drama. Illustrated with photos and contains back- 
ground material and excellent question study aids. (Complete) Class price $2.40 


FAVORITE MODERN PLAYS (Selected and edited with suggestions for play pro- 
duction by Dr. Felix Sper) j 

The best of modern drama, chosen for their lasting literary values. Rattigan's The 
Winslow Boy, Barrie's The Admirable Crichton, Lindsay and Crouse's Life With Father, 
Besier's The Barretts of Wimpole Street and Galsworthy's Loyalties—all in one volume, 
illustrated with photos, and contains Aids to Understanding and Questions for Further 
Testing. (Complete) Class price $2.40 


LIVING AMERICAN PLAYS (Selected and edited by Dr. Felix Sper) 

The best of contemporary American drama. Williams’ The Glass Menagerie, Howard's 
The Late Christopher Bean, Lavery'’s The Magnificent Yankee, Hart and Kaufman's You 
Can't Take It With You and Druten's | Remember Mama—all in one volume, illustrated 


with photos and contains excellent question material for each play. (Complete) 
Class price $2.40 


Other exceptional play collections are: Modern Short Plays edited by Sper, One-Act 
Plays for Today edited by Griffith and Mersand, and Radio and Television Plays edited 
by Feigenbaum. Each book contains valuable teaching aids. 


Send for Free Teaching Aids Kit and Examination Copies 


“175 FIFTH AVE. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPA NY ~NEW YORK 10, 
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You are probably familiar with our four recently 
published novels anthologies, each of which con- 
tains three complete and one abridged classic 
novels. The anthologies—Four Novels for Ad- 
venture, Four Novels for Appreciation, Four 
American Novels, and Four English Novels, have 
been most enthusiastically received by so many 
high school teachers and students that we are 
now adding three more anthologies to this series, 
which we have named Adventures in Good 
Books. The new anthologies are: 


e FIVE WORLD BIOGRAPHIES—‘“Julius Caesar 
from Plutarch’s Lives, Giorgio Vasari’s “Michel- 
— from his Lives of Painters, Sculptors 

Architects, an abridgment of Emil Ludwig's 
Napoleon, Eve Curie’s biography of her mother 
Madame Curie, and Vincent’s Sheean’s M 
Gandhi: A Great Life in Brief. 


FOUR AMERICAN BIOGRAPHIES—Carl Sand- 
burg’s Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years, an 
abridgment of Mark Twain’s Autobiography, 
Catherine Drinker Bowen’s Yankee Olympus, 
and Van Wyck Brooks’ Helen , 


FOUR ENGLISH BIOGRAPHIES—Marchette 
Chute’s S e of a long extract 
from Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ketton Strachey’s 
Queen Victoria, and Laurie Lee’s Edge of Day. 


The three new biographies ee will be published 
early in 1961. The four novels anthologies are available 
now. We hope you and your students will enjoy more 
Adventures in Good Books. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


ENGLISH TEXTBOOKS, GRADES 7-12 
© © SPECIAL LITERATURE PROGRAM FOR SLOW READERS 
Department offices in: BIOGRAPHIES AND BIOGRAPHY COLLECTIONS? « 
e NOVELS AND COLLECTIONS OF NOVELSe » 

DALLAS POETRY ANTHOLOGIES ¢*SHORT STORY ANTHOLOGIES 
BURLINGAME SPEECH TEXTBOOKSee SPECIAL GRAMMAR TEXTBOOKS 

© © © GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION TEXTBOOKS 

GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION WORKBOOKS ee 

° © © © WORKBOOK FOR VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 
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WASHINGTON ff SQUARE PRESS 


presents 


finest, 
poetry 
paperback 


CANTERBURY TALES OF CHAU- 
CER translated by R. M. Lumiansky 
(W567-60¢). Brand new edition with 
complete and modern English prose 
translation. Charming illustrations en- 
hance the classic text. 


COLLECTED LYRICS by Edna St. 
Vincent Millay (W550-60¢). Over 200 
unique and beautiful lyrics selected by 
Miss Millay herself represent the major 
portion of her life work. 


COLLECTED SONNETS by Edna St. 
Vincent Millay (W551-60¢). Over 160 
sonnets are a fine expression of the 
spirit and genius of a truly great Ameri- 
can poet. 


IMMORTAL POEMS OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE edited by Oscar 
Williams (W553-60¢). British and 
American poetry from Chaucer’s time 
to the present day. 


A POCKET BOOK OF MODERY’ 
VERSE edited by Oscar William: 
(W554-60¢). More than 500 poems by 
100 great poets from Walt Whitman to 
Dylan Thomas. 


A POCKET BOOK OF ROBERT 
FROST’S POEMS edited by Louis 
Untermeyer (W556-60¢). 100 selected 
and representative poems by a much- 
loved American poet. 


GREAT TALES AND POEMS OF 
EDGAR ALLEN POE (W 246-45¢). 
21 stories and 34 poems by a strange 
genius who was one of America’s su- 
preme writers 


A POCKET BOOK OF VERSE edited 
by M. Edmund Speare (W241-45¢). A 
distinguished anthology of the finest 
and most truly representative poems in 
the English and American tradition. 


Also available in paperback: 
CONCISE TREASURY OF GREAT 
POEMS edited by Louis Untermeyer 
(M5007-50¢). A rich panorama of 700 
works by 112 authors from the golden 
dawn of English poetry to the great 
American poets of our own day. 


A NEW POCKET ANTHOLOGY OF 
AMERICAN VERSE edited by Oscar 
Williams (PL503-50¢). A superb col- 
lection of 500 American masterpieces 
covering a period of 300 years. 


STORY POEMS edited by Louis Un- 
termeyer (PL516-50¢). Classic con- 
temporary poems by both the popular 
and the not-yet-familiar poets. 


THE WHITMAN READER edited by 
Maxwell Geismar (GC25-50¢). A glo- 
rious work divided almost equally be- 
tween his greatest poetry and prose. 


Send requests for further information 
and complete catalogue to: 


Educational Department, Affiliated 
Publishers, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, New York. 
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HAWTHORNE. The House of the Seven 
and Scarlet Letter at- 
intros ctions by David Levin. 

Each 50¢ 


EMERSON, Emerson: A Laurel Reader. 
Representative selections from the writ- 
ings of America’s first philosopher, ed- 
ited by Alfred Kazin and Daniel Aaron 
and clearly arranged by subject. 50¢ 


MELVILLE. A complete and unabridged 
edition of the great American classic 
Moby Dick, with an uction b 
William M. Gibson (75¢). Also Mel- 
ville’s important work Billy Budd, Fore- 
topman, in Six Great Modern Short 

Novels (50¢). 


POE. Poe: Complete Poems with an in- 
troduction, notes by Richard Wilbur. 35¢ 


LONGFELLOW. Longfellow: Selected 
Poems with an introduction and notes 
by G. Robert Stange. 35¢ 


WHITMAN, Whitman: Selected Poems 
with an introduction and notes by Les- 
lie A. Fiedler. 35¢ 


MARK TWAIN. Two volumes: The Ad- 
ventures of Huckleberry Finn with an 
introduction by Wallace Stegner, and 
Mark Twain: A Laurel Reader, a unique 
collection of Twain’s short stories plus 
articles and selections from his less 
frequently read novels. Edmund Fuller, 
editor. Each 50¢ 


STEPHEN CRANE. The Red Badge of 
Courage and Four Great Stories: in 
one volume, Crane’s masterpiece 
four of his shorter works “0% 
Boat, The Blue Hotel, The Re, 50 
Bride Comes to Yellow Sky. 


CARL SANDBURG. Abraham Lincoln: 
The Prairie Years and The Wii Years. 
Out of his definitive six-volume work 
on Lincoln and his-times Sandburg him- 
self has ogy this superb 430,000- 


word biogra 
E, three volumes, each 75¢ 


Aad 


EMILY DICKINSON. Emily Dickinson: 
Selected Poems with an introduction and 
notes by John Malcolm Brinnin. 35¢ 


HENRY JAMES. Eight of James’ most 
frequently-studied novels in five coor- 
dinated volumes with introductions by 
R. P. Blackmur: Tne American (50¢) ; 
Washington Square and The Europeans 
Spotl ‘of Poynton (604); The Wings of 

8 0 oynton ¢ mn 
Dove (50¢); and Turn of the pole | 
and Daisy Mi (35¢). 

SINCLAIR LEWIS. Dodsworth (50¢) and 
Elmer Gantry (60¢). 


THEODORE DREISER. Three Dreiser 
masterpieces in — volumes with 
introductions by Alfred Kazin: An 
American Tragedy (950); Sister Carrie 
(75¢) ; and The Titan (75¢). Next in the 
series will be The Financier (95¢). 


THOMAS WOLFE. In two rare and 


outstanding volumes, the last two of 
Wolfe’s four passionate autobiograph- 
ical novels: The Web and the Rock and 
You Can’t Go Home Again. Complete 
and unabridged. Introductions — ich- 
ard Chase. Each 95¢ 


SHORT STORIES. Great American 
Short Stories, edited by Wallace and 
Mary Stegner. A century and a quarter 
of the finest American short stories, 
from Washington Irving to John 
O’Hara. 50¢ 


DRAMA, Famous American Plays of the 
1940’s: Plays by Thornton Wilder, Ar- 
thur Laurents, Maxwell Anderson and 
Kurt Weill, Arthur Miller and Carson 
"selected and introduced 
Henry Hewes. Famous American P. 
of the 1930’s: Plays by Clifford Odets, 
S. N. Behrman, bert E. Sherwood, 
John Steinbeck and William Saroyan, 
selected and introduced by Harold Clur- 
man. Famous American Plays of the 
1920’s: Plays by Eugene O’Neill, Max- 
well Anderson and Laurence Stallin 
Sidney Howard, DuBose and Dorothy 
Heyward, Elmer — 
selected and introd Kenan 
Macgowan. 15¢ 


750 Third Avenue, New Vor 17, 
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|: Por Your Classes 
American Literature 
: 


For those who missed the Golden 
Anniversary Convention and failed 
to get Golden Anniversary Souve- 
nir programs—the NCTE has this 
special offer. 


This 68-page, fully illustrated pro- 
gram includes: 


P A review of the Past 
© photographs of past presidents and 
past meetings 
© articles on research on important 
books for English teachers 


P The Present 
© problems in curriculum, professional 
status, research, and teacher, educa- 
tion 


P The Future 
@ the English classroom of the future 
© future developments in curriculum 


More than fifty contributors: J. N. Hook, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, Albert Marckwardt, 
Dora V. Smith, Brice Harris, Eugene E. 
Slaughter, George Winchester Stone, Jr., 


Margaret Early, etc. 


Price: $1.00. (Please include your 
remittance with orders for less than 
$5.00.) Send orders to: NCTE, 508 
South Sixth Street, Champaign, Ill. 


The 
Facts 
About— 


Essays on the 


Teaching of English 
edited by Edward J. Gordon 
and Edward S. Noyes. 


2] This new book is a collection of practical 
=} and informative speeches of Yale Confer- @ 
E ences on English during the past few 5 
= years. The book has these things to 

offer: 


I. The Teaching of Language. 


. What Kinds of Language 
Teaching? 


. Some Definitions of Terms. 
. What about Grammar? 
. The Science of Linguistics and 
the Teaching of English. 
II. The Teaching of Literature. 
1. Teaching a Novel. 
2. Teaching Poetry. 
3. Teaching Drama. 
4. Individual Reading. 


S Il. The Teaching of Writing. 


The Craft of Composition. 

The Teaching of Composition. 
The Content of Student Writing. 
Creative Writing. 

Writing and Thinking. 

Some General Remarks 

on Writing. 

Co-operative Correction 

of Paragraphs. 
Evaluating the Writing. 


Ser rer 


Take advantage of the ideas and experi- 


2 ences of some of the nation’s best English 5 
teachers. 
Price: $4.50 (Member's price, $3.10) 


g Please include your remittance for orders 
a} of less than $5.00. 


The National Council of 
Teachers of English 


508 South Sixth Street 
Champaign, Illinois 
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100 READING SPECIALISTS 
IN ONE VOLUME 


NEW 
READING 


The papers and discussions of the 
1960 Conference of the 


INTERNATIONAL READING 
ASSOCIATION 


Here, in this 176-page volume, is a permanent 
record of the proceedings of the |.R.A. confer- 
ence held in May 1960 in New York; more than 
100 authorities are represented at elementary, 
secondary college levels. An important book 
for everyone in the field. 


For the fifth consecutive year Scholastic Maga- 


zines is providing publishing services to I.R.A. 
for the production and distribution of the an- 


nual Proceedings. 


A few of the 
distinguished 
contributors 
(speakers) 

in the 1960 volume: 


Jerome Bruner 
William S. Gray 
Nila B. Smith 
Elizabeth A. Simpson 
William Eller 
Anne S. McKillop 
Ruth Strang 
Russell G. Stauffer 
Theodore Clymer 
Jack A. Holmes 
George D. Spache 
Emmett A. Betts 
Arno Jewett 

Albert J. Harris 
Helen K. Mackintosh 
Arthur Gates 
Muriel Crosby 
Ruth G. Strickland 
G. Robert Carisen 
A. Sterl Artley 
Mary C. Austin 
Nancy Larrick 
Paul Witty. 

Arthur Gates 
Helen Huus 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW WITH CHECK OR POSTOFFICE MONEY ORDER 


5 


(0 One copy 1960 Proceedings, $2.00 
(0 Additional copies 1960 Proceedings at $1.50 each. 


volume). 


NAME. 


o pon pe of 1959 Proceedings at $2.00 each ($1.50 if order includes another 
Total enclosed 


ADDRESS 
CITY. 


STATE 


Enclose remittance with order. Copies shipped postpaid. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 W. 42d St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Pfease enter my order for copies of |.R.A. Conference Proceedings as follows: 
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THE HIT OF THE YEAR 


THE MACMILLAN 
ENGLISH SERIES 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, Revised Edition 


A Dynamic Program Fully Abreast of Contemporary Needs and 
the Arts 


Vocabulary Development | 
A four-year program designed to build word power that enables students 
on their own to deal with unfamiliar words and to expand their active 
vocabularies. 


Sentence Improvement 


Special attention in all four years of sentence improvement both as to con- 
tent and structure and the valid assumption that the significant problems 
of writing occur at the level of the sentence. 


Effective Writing 


A ae, of developing maturity designed to make revision a natural, 
normal part of the writing experience. 


Usage and Grammar 
Chapters in the 9th and 12th grade books on structural linguistics—empha- 
sis on standard usage with understanding that English is a growing language 
—for grades 10 to 12, a consistent handbook, rich in examples, uniform in 
numbering, with an unusually legible type-page. 


Teachers’ Annotated Editions 
Marginal notations on the pages of text and bound-in manual provide spe- 
cific eRe! suggestions and cross-references for your teaching conven- 
ience. You also find the key to exercises right on the text page. 


The Macmillan E h Series is a modern approach to the teaching of English— 
with emphasis thinking, critical thinking, analytical 


The Macmillan Company 0 Fittn swerve, New York 11, N.Y. 
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Organization 
and forethought... 


for sound building 


THE 
PROSE AND POETRY 
SERIES 


Grades 7-12 
a literature organized at 


each grade level ‘to meet student 
needs, teacher preferences 


builds soundly on previously 
acquired reading skills and 
appreciation 
achieves a well-rounded background 
in literature 


THE L. W. SINGER CO., INC. 


DEPT. N 11 
SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


NEWEST OF NOBLE’S 
COMPARATIVE CLASSICS 


ROBINSON CRUSOE—THE RAFT. 
with 
(The Rime of the Ancient Mariner) 


Here are three of the greatest stories of 
survival to take their place with the 
other comparative classics: 


JULIUS CAESAR—ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN 
MACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES 


HAMLET—ELECTRA—BEYOND THE 
HORIZON 


ROMEO AND JULIET—CYRANO DE 
BERGERAC 


SILAS MARNER—THE PEARL 


IDYLLS OF THE KING—THE KING’S 
HENCHMAN 


COMPARATIVE COMEDIES— 
PRESENT AND PAST 


COMPARATIVE ESSAYS—PRESENT 
AND PAST 


Class Supply Price $1.92 net each 
Write for Catalog EJ 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 
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CHRISTMAS 


ENGLISH TEACHERS— 


here is your chance to look into the future. 
The NCTE crystal ball reveals a new light on the horizon— 


Perspectives on English: Essays to Honor W. Wilbur Hatfield 
Table of Contents 


* 1. Introduction: W. Wilbur Hatfield Robert C. Pooley 
2. Prologue: Common Bond Ruth Mary Weeks 
. Let Them Ali Read Helen K. Mackintosh 
. The Teaching of Literature in Secondary Schools Marion C. Sheridan - 
. Shall They Inberit the Realms of Gold? Thomas Clark Pollock 
Teaching the Introductory College Course in Literature John C. Gerber 
. Cultivating Literary Audiences Lennox Grey 
. Teaching the Art of Listening Harold A. Anderson 
. Speak the Speech! Harlen M. Adams 
. Freshman Composition and the Tradition of Rhetoric Porter G. Perrin 
*11. Linguistic Science and the Teaching of English Charles C. Fries 
°12. Developing a Love of Good Reading Dora V. Smith 
*13. On Reading Literature Paul Farmer 
*14. The Concept of Creativity in Reading John J. DeBoer 
*15. The Hazards of Semiliteracy - Stella S. Center 
*16. The Search for Standards Luella B. Cook 
°17. Custom Serves for Reason Mark A. Neville 
*18. The Teaching of Literature in American High Schools, 1865-1900 
Joseph Mersand 
*19. The Continuing Education of the Teacher of English Helene W. Hartley 
20. The Pedant and Some Other Characters in His Profession Brice Harris 
*21. Epilogue: The English Teacher Lou La Brant 


*These chapters will be of special interest to the secondary English teacher. 
You may get your copy now by sending your order and remittance for $4.00 ($2.75 for 
members) to: 


The National Council of Teachers of English 


508 South Sixth Street 
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The Educational Book Division of 
P. 


is pleased fo announce publication of 


the first two books of 

The Classics in a Cultural Setting Series: 
Scott s 

Dickens’ A Tals of Cities 


A new concept, a new approach 
in the teaching of the classics 


Each of the first two books in the forthcoming CLASSICS IN 
A CULTURAL SETTING series—Scott’s Ivanhoe and Dickens’ 
Tale of Two Cities—presents the following distinctive teaching aids: 
e Copious notes, vocabulary, exercises, questions, and activities on 
the wnaniy, sisiiged original text; and both biographical and refer- 
ence materi 


e Two complete ex yr units—built around the nucleus 
of the main novel—which present an exciting array of twenty to 
twenty-five additional selections of many literary types to vitalize 
the themes of the major work and bring it close to the student’s 
world. With questions and a reading-skills program. 


e Attractive line drawings and photographs. 


These books have been edited by Helen J. Estes (Manchester High 
School, Manchester, Conn.), Merrill Howe (Easton High School, 
Easton, Penna.), and Lee Wyndham (freelance writer and editor). 
AVAILABLE EARLY IN 1961: 
BOTH CLOTH-BOUND AND PAPERBACK EDITIONS 


Write for attractive folder showing complete table of contents 


PRENTICE-HALL 


Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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| ~HOUSE American 
College Dictionary 


—the most authoritative desk dictionary ever 
published is required or recommended in high 
— and colleges throughout the United 
tates. 
Choice of fine bindings from $5.00 
Copyright 1960 


Modern Library 


The best of the world’s best books in handsome clothbound editions 
$1.95 and $2.95 (giant editions) 


Modern Library College Editions 


Paperbound books featuring reliable texts, preferred translations, stimulating 
introductions—fifty-five titles from 65 cents to 95 cents including works by Austen, 
Bronte, Coleridge, Crane, Dickens, Dostoyevsky, Emerson, Fielding, Hardy, 
Hawthorne, Homer, Ibsen, Melville, Poe, Swift, Thoreau, Whitman and others. 


Effective English 


by Philip Gerber $5.50 
An outstanding integration of reading, writing, speaking, and listening 

grounds. 
catalogs available from 
The Educational Department RANDOM HOUSE 
457 Madison Avenue e New York 22, N. Y. 
all prices subiect to school discount 
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Paperbacks come of age—for every age! 
The Budget Book Service 


For all readers, ages 8 to 18, 
500 outstanding paperbound books . . . 
Approved for school use .. . 
Continuously available—at discount— 
From one convenient, reliable source. 


Thousands use the Readers’ Choice annotated book list to 

supplement school library collections—to stimulate wider 

leisure reading with bright, appealing paperbacks—to order 

Class sets of classics, reference books, required reading— 

= at low cost. Send for your free copy now. No obligation, 
course. 


3 CLUB PLANS TO SPARK STUDENT READING! 
Used by more than 78,000 librarians and teachers. 
Originals Reprints 


Outstanding Juveniles 


ARROW 
BOOK CLUB 


grades 4, 5, 6 


An abundance of good books 
for middie-grade readers, 
chosen by educators and li- 
brarians, priced at 25¢ and 
35¢ each. 


Five times each year Arrow 
offers a varied selection of 
18 colorful paperbounds, at- 
tractively designed with 
large type, ample iliustra- 
tions, easy-to-read formats. 
Plan ineludes free dividend 
books, professional annota- 
tions on each book’s ability 
and interest level. 


Wide 
Teen-age Reading 


TEEN AGE 
BOOK CLUB 
grades 7, 8, 9, 10 


Each year more than one 
million teen-agers read 
more books, better books 
. « « Giscover that reading 


TAB offers mature books for 
voracious readers and en- 
ticing choices for those re- 
luctant to read . . . in all, 
196 titles each year, at 25¢ 
and 35¢, chosen by reading 
specialists for youth appeal 
and literary merit. Free 
dividends, helpful materials. 


Solid Fare. 
or 
Young Adults 


CAMPUS 
BOOK CLUB 
grades 10, 11, 12 


For senior high students— 
the reading favorites of 
young people, timeless 
classics and timely best- 
sellers from all major pub- 
lishers of paperbacks! 


Campus provides significant 
books to challenge college- 
bound students, enjoyable 
leisure reading for ali young 
adults. Six offers per year... 
18 selections in each offer 
. +» most books cost 50¢ or 
less . . . dividend pian. 


Scholastic Book Services, 33 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y, 

Please send complete information on the paperback 
book services I have checked. No cost or obligation, of 
course. 
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SCROOGEMANSHIP 


6¢.HRISTMAS VACATION” FOR THE TEACHER OFTEN 
means things to finish up, things to prepare for— 
and also perhaps, on that last Friday as you’re closing 
your desk... 
“Merry Christmas! Here are our make-up papers to 
correct.” 
Or: 
“Happy holidays! Don’t forget that you promised to 
give us a new study plan on the day we get back.” 


If this seems like Scroogemanship, we can only say that sometimes 
students feel that they are the ones on the receiving end—“We have 
to read two books during vacation!” - 


As publishers of some of the world’s best writing, we do not agree 
that such an assignment is equivalent to two years in Siberia. But we 
can understand that to a student who never fully knows the ease and 
enjoyment of skillful reading, books will always be a burden. 


Our Reading for Enjoyment anthologies were specifically created to 
help the teacher lead the pupil into the skills and attitudes that make 
reading a pleasure instead of a chore. 


These handsome books welcome the junior-high reader with color 
and pictures and typography of the best modern design. 


They make him at home by relating his own interests to their 
balanced selection of classic and contemporary writing. 


They increase efficiency through Reading Guides with most selec- 
tions, word study exercises, back-of-the-book dictionaries, and a Hand- 
book of Developmental Reading Skills at the end of each anthology. 


They enrich appreciation with pre-reading background information, 
pene aids to analysis, succinct reviews of books for related 
reading. 


Without sacrificing traditional values, the editors have used their 
long teaching experience to discern fresh approaches for catching and 
holding the attention of today’s children. For the seventh grader in 
the electronic age, for example, there is a radio version of Dickens’ 
A Christmas Carol, rich in remembered dialogue, calling for the 
imaginative participation of the student in visualizing settings and 
characters. 

We can see Scrooge now. The ghosts have. melted his heart. His 
lips move. 


“What’s this world coming to?” he says. “What a wonderful way 
to spend a vacation!” 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT 
Jewett Edman Scannell McKee Lass Early 


ADVENTURE BOUND JOURNEYS into AMERICA 
Grade 7 - Grade 8 
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The ENGLISH JOURNAL 


Vol. XLIX 


DECEMBER 1960 


Faulkner's Snopes Saga 


Gordon E. Bigelow 


The Snopes saga was brought to a close, according to its author, with the pub 


lica- 


tion last year of The Mansion. Dr. Bigelow, an associate professor of English at 
the University of Florida, Gainesville, contributes an important commentary on 


the meaning of Snopesism. 


HEN Faulkner allowed Mink 

Snopes to kill his cousin Flem in 
The Mansion late last fall, he brought 
to a close a chronicle of the Snopes 
family nearly thirty-four years in 
the making. This saga, which is im- 
bedded as a major component in the 
larger Yoknapatawpha saga, came to 
us first in episodes from the early 
novels or in various short stories, but 
it is chiefly contained in three novels: 
The Hamlet (1940), The Town 
(1957), and The Mansion (1959). 
It is a story of the rise of Flem Snopes 
from poor-white tenant farmer to 
clerk in a country store to president 
of the Sartoris bank. And since Flem 
is only the spearhead of a “whole 
rigid hierarchy moving intact upward 
one step as he vacated ahead of it,” 


“In addition to the three novels devoted 
chiefly to the Snopes family, the following 
novels contain major Snopes episodes: Sartoris 
(1929), a Snopes who is a teller in the Sartoris 
Bank (Byron?) writes obscene letters to 
Narcissa Benbow; Sanctuary (1931), Senator 


Clarence Snopes figures prominently in the 
Memphis brothel scenes antl Virgil Seas and 


Fonzo stay at Miss Reba’s while they attend 
barber college; The Unvanquished (1938), 
Ab Snopes the elder collaborates with Rosa 
Millard (Col. Sartoris’ mother-in-law) in 
duping the Yankee Army at mule-trading. 


it is also the story of the demoralizing 
infiltration of the Snopes clan into 
Frenchman’s Bend and later into 
Jefferson. In recent years the southern 
poor-white has been the subject of 
many novels which have made his 
degeneracy, moral depravity, and 
brutality almost a cliche, but Faulk- 
ner’s treatment of these materials is 
much more than a record of crime 
and degeneracy purveyed for sensa- 
tion or shock, more even than a pro- 
test against deplorable social and 
economic conditions. The true mean- 
ing of the Snopes saga transcends 
not only the northwest region of 
Mississippi, but also the South itself 
to represent symbolically some of 
Faulkner’s most pointed and exten- 
sive commentary upon life in the 
modern world. The Snopeses are 
deeply involved in most of the major 
themes of his fiction; their saga brings 
us some of his most memorable char- 
acters and a large part of his best 
comic writing. Clear y it is a part of 
his fiction worth examining in some 
detail. 


Critics have already made a sub- 
stantial beginning toward reading the 
meaning of the Snopes saga. George 
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O’Donnell in 1939 took the first 
indispensable steps when he claimed 
that in Faulkner’s mythology there 
are only two kinds of characters: 


They are Sartorises or Snopeses, 
whatever the family names may be. 
And in the spiritual geography of Mr. 
Faulkner’s work there are two worlds: 
the Sartoris world and the Snopes 
world. In all of his successful books, 
he is exploring the two worlds in 
detail, dramatizing the inevitable con- 
flict between them. 

It is a universal conflict. The Sar- 
torises act traditionally; that is to say, 
they always act with an ethically 
responsible will. They represent vital 
morality, humanism. Being anti-tra- 
ditional the Snopeses are immoral from 
the Sartoris point of view. But the 
Sno do not recognize this point 
they acknowledge no ethical duty. 
Really, then, they are amoral; they 
represent naturalism or animalism.* 


Malcolm Cowley some years later 
accepted O’Donnell’s thesis but 
broadened it, so that it became less 
a simple antagonism between the good 
and the bad; he notes that the Sar- 
torises themselves are stained with 
evil before the incursion of the 
Snopeses. His succinct summary of 
the Yoknapatawpha theme shows the 
place of the Snopeses in the larger 


Saga: 


The deep South was settled partly 
by aristocrats like the Sartoris clan 
and partly by new men like Colonel 
Sutpen. Both types of planters were 
determined to establish a lasting social 


*“Faulkner’s Mythology,” Kenyon Review, I 
(Summer 1939), Reprinted in Hoffman, Fred 
J. and Vickery, Olga W. William Faulkner: 
Two Decades of Criticism (East i 
Michigan State University Press, 1951). 


order on the land they had seized 
from the Indians (that is, to leave sons 
behind them). They had the virtue 
_of living single-mindedly by a fixed 
code; but there was also an inherent 
guile in their “design,” their way of 
ife; it was slavery that put a curse 
on the land and brought about the 
Civil War. After the War was lost 
... they tried to restore “the design.” 
But they no longer had the strength 
to achieve more than a ial success. 
As time passed . . . the men of the old 
order found that they had to fight 
against a new class de- 
scended from the landless whites of 
slavery days. In this struggle between 
the clan of Sartoris and the unscru- 
pulous tribe of Sno the Sartorises 
were defeated in advance by a tradi- 
tional code that kept them from 
using the weapons of the enemy. As 
a price of victory, however, the 
Snopeses had to serve the mechanized 
civilization of the North, which was 
impotent in itself, but which, 
with the aid of its Southern retainers, 
ended by corrupting the Southern 
nation.® 


Cowley, like O’Donnell, saw no rea- 
son to extend the meaning of 
Snopes beyond the South, but Robert 
Penn Warren pushed the Sno 

perimeter much further out, insisting 
that Faulkner’s legend is a commen- 
tary not on the South only, but on 
the whole modern world, “a legend 
of our general plight and problem.” 
He also made clear that Snopes does 
not equate poor-white, that there are 
“good” poor-whites like V. K. Rat- 
liff, the sewing machine salesman who 
is one of Faulkner’s chief spokesmen 
in the saga, and that some Sartorises 


“Portable Faulkner (New York: Viking Press, 
1954), preface. Reprinted in Hoffman and 


"Vickery. 
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like Jason Compson adopt Snopesism 
to become as mean as Flem.* 

With this basic interpretation one 
can hardly disagree. But since it was 
formulated before The Town, The 
Mansion, or Faulkner’s 1954 Holiday 
article on Mississippi,” it is necessarily 
incomplete. With the appearance of 
The Mansion, which Faulkner tells 
us is the last chapter of the chronicle, 
we can assume that the evidence is 
all in, and it is possible now to add 
considerably to the earlier critical 
estimates. Faulkner’s own statements 
in the Holiday article confirm the 
validity of this interpretation. He 
gives approximately the same historical 
explanation for the origin of the 
Snopeses, adding one class of men 
anterior to the Sartorises, the “tall 
men” who came down from the 
Appalachian highland, penetrating the 
wilderness but leaving little mark upon 
it, opening the way sh the aristocratic 
planters who subdued the land and 
ruled it before the war. He makes it 
quite clear that the Sartorises, because 
of their own moral taint, bear an 
important share of responsibility for 
the rise of Snopesism, which like the 
war, the defeat, the agony of Recon- 
struction, is part of the expiation for 
slavery. 

The last two novels of the saga 
add considerably to our knowledge 
of the Snopes Loe who they are 
and what they are like. Faulkner’s 
technique in presenting them is like 
Homer’s in the Iliad where he conveys 
the sense of a large battle involving 
hundreds of men by describing in 


“The Sno World,” Kenyon Review, Il 
(Spring 1941), p. 253-257. Reprinted in Hoff- 
man and Vickery. 

“Mississippi,” Holiday, XV (April 1954), pp. 
35-46, 
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concrete detail a series of individual 
combats. Faulkner usually focuses 
upon one Snopes at a time, but simul- 
taneously gives the reader a sense of 
being invaded or surrounded by a 
silent, insinuating horde of which this 
is only one representative. While 
most of the clan are sharply indi- 
vidualized, they are at the same time 
treated en masse, blurred into a 
species which has only generic charac- 
teristics. People have trouble remem- 
bering the kinship of one Snopes to 
another: “They were just Snopeses, 
like colonies of rats or termites are 
just rats and termites.” (Town, p. 40). 
Except for a few like Eck, or Linda, 
or Wallstreet Panic Snopes, who bear 
the name but not the blood, they 
shed a uniform aspect of evil. 
O’Donnell correctly associated them 
with “naturalism” or the non-human, 
for Faulkner consistently uses animal 
imagery in describing them. As indi- 
viduals they are like hawks or wolves 
or wildcats; as a family they are like 
an infestation of snakes or rats, of 
termites, army ants, or weevils. 
Always they are ruthless, predatory, 
amoral, devouring. 


Varieties of Snopeses 


They do not necessarily look alike. 
Mink is a dried up little man no bigger 
than a fourteen-year-old boy but as 
deadly as a cottonmouth moccasin. He 
is one of Faulkner’s driven men who 
persevere unbelievably to satisfy 
some inner compulsion (Mink’s was 
to kill Zack Houston, and then for 
thirty-eight years in prison to kill his 
cousin Flem). According to V. K. 
Ratliff, Mink was the only out and 
out mean Snopes, “that was mean 
without no profit consideration or 
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hope at all. Maybe that was why he 
was only mean Snopes; there wasn’t 
any sign of profit in it.” (Town, 
p- 79.) 

Quite different from Mink is 
Clarence Egglestone Snopes, state 
senator from Yoknapatawpha County, 
who displayed as legislator the worst 
qualities of Bilbo, Rankin, and 
Vardaman, combining with these a 
love of physical brutality and an 
unquenchable passion for the delights 
of the lowest brothels in Memphis. 
He is a big, heavyset man with a 
loud voice and a “vast puffy face 
without any mark of age or thought 
whatever.” He has a small, blunt nose 
like “something originally intended 
for some weak acquisitive creature 
like a squirrel or a rat.” (Sanctuary, 
p- 99). At least two of the tribe are 
slobbering idiots, one of whom, Ike, 
in an episode of paradoxically serene 
and idyllic beauty, has a love affair 
with a cow. I. O. Snopes is a witless 
blacksmith cum schoolmaster cum 
bigamist afflicted with a continuous 
diarrhetic flow of garbled saws and 
maxims: “Flesh is weak and it wants 
but little here below. Because sin’s 
in the eye of the beholder; cast the 
beam outen your neighbor’s eyes and 
out of sight is out of mind.” Byron 
Snopes is a teller in the Sartoris bank 
who embezzles funds, skips across the 
Mexican border and later sends back 
four half-breed Indian Snopeses who 
are more like sinister animals than 
human beings. Montgomery Ward 
Snopes, one of the least objectionable 
of the lot, while posing as a photog- 
rapher in downtown Jefferson, runs 
a magic lantern show of pornograph- 
ic French pictures until caught by 
the authorities. He is the one who 
says in a reflective moment, “I don’t 
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remember just when it was, I was 
probably pretty young, when I 
realized that I had come from what 
you might call a family, a clan, a 
race, maybe even a species, of pure 
sons of bitches.” 


The ruthlessness, the predatory 
aggressiveness of the clan is under- 
lined by Ratliff’s comment that 
“apparently all Snopeses are male... 
as if Snopes were some profound 
and incontrovertible hermaphroditic 
principle for the furtherance of a 
race, a species, the principle always 
vested physically in the male, any 
anonymous conceptive or gestative 
organ drawn into that radius to con- 
ceive and spawn, repeating that male 
principle and then vanishing.” (Town, 
p- 136). Irving Howe, another of 
Faulkner’s major critics, suggests that 
the Snopeses closely resemble the 
muzhiks, the new peasant leaders of 
Russia, “uncouth and ignorant yet 
vigorous and ambitious,” who took the 
place of the old landlords after the 
1917 revolution.’ One thinks at once 
of Mr. Khrushchev or of the taciturn, 
impassively brutal Gletkin of DarRiess 
at Noon. But unlike Gletkin or 
Khrushchev who wield the massive 
power of the society, the Snopeses 
burrow under the surface of the 
society, and unlike them they use 
bourgeois commercialism as their chief 
weapon in their attack on the exist- 
ing power structure of the state. 

All these Snopeses differ consider- 
ably from one another because they 
are Snopeses in a particular way— 
on one side as it were. The leader 
of the pack, the “bull” wolf, as 
Ratliff calls him, is Flem, who is pure 


‘William Faulkner: A Critical Study (New 
York: Random House, 1951), pp. 60-61. 
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-Snopes—a radiant center of Snopesism, 
shedding his dark light in all directions 
upon his lesser kin, whom he manipu- 
lates in one way or another as his 
minions. Faulkner describes him as 
frog-like, “a thick squat soft man... 
with a broad still face containing a 
tight seam of mouth stained slightly 
at the corners with tobacco, and eyes 
the color of stagnant water, and pro- 
jecting from among the other features 
in startling and sudden paradox, a 
tiny predatory nose like the beak of 
a small hawk. It was as though the 
original nose had been left off by the 
original designer or craftsman and 
the unfinished job taken over by some- 
one of a radically different school or 
ean by some viciously animal 

umorist or perhaps by one who had 
had only time to clap into the center 
of the face a frantic and desperate 
warning.” (Hamlet, p. 52.) When 
Flem leaves the farm to become clerk 
in Varner’s crossroads store at 
Frenchman’s Bend, he adopts what 
will be his uniform for the rest of 
his life: a white shirt with a tiny black 
snap-on bow tie, and a cloth cap 
_which will become a black felt hat 
when he assumes the vice-presidency 
of the Sartoris bank. 


The Villainy of Flem 


Flem is undoubtedly one of the 
most villainous characters in literature, 


this without being overtly blood- 
thirsty, cruel, or violent. In his own 
way he is more appalling than other 
= villains like Iago or Richard III 

ecause his inhumanity is not a per- 
version of human traits so much as a 
lack of them. He is that ultimate 
horror, a man without a soul. One of 


the unforgettable passages in The 
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Hamlet is an allegorical fantasy which 
pictures Flem arriving in hell, straw 
suitcase in hand, to discuss a contract 
he has made with Satan. The attendant 
devils tell Satan they can’t find his 
soul: 


“Sire,” they says... “We cant do 
nothing wit hon.” 

“What?” the Prince hollers. 

“He says a bargain is a bargain. 
That he swapped in good faith and 
honor, and now he has come to 
redeem it, like the law says. And we 
cant find it,” they says. “We done 
looked everywhere. It wasn’t no big 
one to begin with nohow, and we 
was specially careful in handling it. 
We sealed it up in a asbestos match- 
box and put the box in a separate 
compartment to itself. But when we 
opened the compartment, it was gone. 
The matchbox was there and the seal 
wasn’t broke. But there wasn’t noth- 
ing in the matchbox but a little kind 
of dried-up smear under one edge. 
And now Pe has come to redeem it. 
But how can we redeem him into 
eternal torment without his soul?” 
(Hamlet, p. 151.) 

When Satan fails to fulfill his con- 
tract, Flem impassively forecloses and 
takes Satan’s place on the throne of 
hell. 


Flem is like Eliot’s hollow man, or 
perhaps more accurately, like his 
stuffed man—a human shell filled with 
predatory acquisitiveness. He is with- 
out love or the capacity for love, 
being sexually impotent; he is deliber- 
ately friendless; he is pleasureless 
even after acquiring wealth. In his 
new mansion, “When he wasn’t in 
the bed sleeping he was setting in 
another swivel chair like the one in 
the bank, with his feet propped 
against the side of the fireplace: not 


reading, not doing nothing: just 
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setting with his hat on, chewing that 
same little mouth-sized chunk of air 
he had been chewing ever since he 
quit tobacco.” (Mansion, p. 155). He 
is almost devoid of emotion, even of 
so perverse a love as Ike’s or so 
charged a hatred as Mink’s. He is 
impassive, taciturn, almost wordless, 
possibly one of the least-spoken major 
characters in literature. Ratliff says 
drily that in his whole career Flem 
had need of only two words, “No” 
and “Foreclose.” This impassiveness 
he uses as a major weapon in his 
assault upon society, as when with 
a few monosyllables spaced~ by 
ominous and pregnant lapses of 
silence he intimidates Jody Varner 
into hiring him as a clerk. Though 
his background is rural rather than 
big-city, Flem in some ways recalls 
the infamous Popeye of Sanctuary. 
Both are faceless, Flem whose “face 
was like a pan of uncooked dough,” 
Popeye “whose face just went away 
like the face of a wax doll set too 
near a fire and forgotten”; the one 
with eyes like stagnant water, the 
other with eyes like rubber knobs. 
Both hate natural beauty and destroy 
or pollute it when they can; both 
are impotent, both at last court death 
in a kind of bored despair. Both are 
symbols of mechanical twentieth 
century civilization. 

During most of his life Flem’s 
sole compelling motive is to make 
money, and at terrible cost he amasses 
considerable wealth. But he 


sacrificed all his life for money, sacri- 
ficed all the other rights and passions 
and hopes which make up the sum 
of a man and his life . . . Too hard 
for it, all his life for it, knowing at 
the same time that as long as life 
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lasted he could never for one second 
relax his vigilance, not just to add to 
it but simply to keep, hang on to, 
what he already had, had so far ac- 
cumulated. Amassing it by terrible 
and picayune nickel by nickel, having 
learned soon, almost simultaneously 
probably, that he would never have 
any other method of gaining it save 
by simple, ruthless antlike industry . . . 
(Town, p. 263.) 


Flem’s complete dominance of the 
Snopes saga is remarkable because he 
exercises this dominance more as a 
felt presence than as a directly experi- 
enced human being. We see him face 
to face in a few key scenes in The 
Hamlet but thereafter almost entirely 
by report through the author's 
various mouthpieces. We see him so 
much through the eyes of his opposi- 
tion, especially V. K. Ratliff or 
Gavin Stevens, whose accounts of 
him always include their own appalled 
reaction to what he does, that our 
own view is constantly conditioned 
by theirs. Through this device of 
the shifting and manipulated point 
of view Faulkner is able not only to 
report Flem’s actions but also to 
editorialize upon them—a habit which 
grows through The Town and The 
Mansion until Flem becomes more 
-ism than man, and Snopesism more 
a subject of continuous and elaborate 
metaphysical speculation than of an 
active narrative. So consistently is 
Flem diffused through his commen- 
tators that on the rare moments 
when he does step out from behind 
the report to appear in person the 
effect never ceases to be startling 
and dramatic. 

Flem’s sinister lack of human 
qualities is made more intense by 
being counterpointed against human 
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warmth in others—the full-blooded 
earthiness of Eula and Linda, the 
courtliness of Gavin Stevens, the 
simple decency of V. K. Ratliff. V. 
K. in particular is a living reproach 
to Flem because he comes from the 
same poor-white background but is 
almost everything that Flem is not. 
He is as shrewd as Flem but radiates 
a love of life and a tolerance of his 
fellow man so warm that he is able 
to regard even Flem more with 
bemused irony than with hatred. From 
his compassionate but knowing reports 
on the life around him comes much 
of the humor that enlivens the pages 
of the Snopes Saga. 


The Vein of Comedy 


The presence of so rich a vein of 
comedy in the Snopes lode is not 
easy to explain unless one resorts to 
the old truism that the most fruitful 
sources of comedy often lie close to 
tragedy, pain, and catastrophe. Some 
of the earliest references to the 
Snopeses contain this comic element. 
In Sanctuary’s panoply of horrors 
Virgil Snopes and his friend Fonzo 
furnish one of the book’s few light 
intervals when they come into 
Memphis from the country to attend 
barber college and put up at Miss 
Reba’s for several weeks before they 
discover that this house is not a 
home but a notorious brothel. The 
three Snopes novels—and particularly 
The Hamlet and The Town—contain 
almost more of the comic than is to 
be found in all the rest of Faulkner 
put together. This is of several differ- 
ent kinds. Some episodes, like the 
story of Ab Snopes’ horse-trading with 
Pat Stamper, are in the tradition of 
the frontier tall-tale. The outrageous 
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exaggeration of the dun horse being 
painted black and made sleek and 
fat by being blown up with a bicycle 
pump then sold back to his unwitting 
previous owner—this* told with a 
straight face and drawling folk dia- 
lect—reminds one of the best of Mark 
Twain. The famous story of the 
=~ horses is at times the broadest 
arce, as when one of the escaping 
wild prairie ponies gallops into the 
hall of Mrs. Littlejohn’s 
house and into V. K.’s bedroom, 
K. half undressed with one sock in 
his hand. As V. K. dives out the 
window, the horse wheels back into 
the hall and down to the back porch 
to encounter Mrs. Littlejohn carrying 
an armful of clothes and the wash- 
board. She strikes with the wash- 
board, dividing it neatly on the long, 
mad face, as the horse wheels and 
rushes back up the hall. But there is 
nothing comic about Henry Armstid’s 
compulsive madness to buy one of 
the horses with the five dollars his 
wife has laboriously saved weaving 
at night by the fireside, or about his 
broken leg which is crushed when 
the horses burst out of the corral, 
or about Tull being dragged on his 
face by his team across a splintery 
wooden bridge, or about Flem’s 
callously brutal refusal to give Mrs. 
Armstid back her five dollars. Flem’s 
presence hovers like a pestilent shadow 
over this whole sequence, as it does 
over most of the other comic epi- 
sodes, the satanic cause of the pain 
and the wild dislocation of life which 
are the matrix of the comedy. Each 
of the comic scenes is intrinsic to 
the larger story because each in some 
way advances the theme of Snopesism. 
Several of the comic episodes show 
the Snopeses getting their come- 
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uppance, as where Ratliff cuts short 
the political career of Senator 
Clarence Snopes by hiring a couple 
of boys to drag damp switches from 
the nearby dog “way-statién” across 
the back of the Senator’s trousers 
while he is attending Uncle Billy 
Varner’s political picnic. By the time 
Clarence learns of his peril six or 
eight dogs have already dampened 
his trouser legs and it is too late. He 
disappears with desperate haste into 
the nearest. car where he can roll 
up the windows, and as he is driven 
away, pursued by frustrated dogs, 


his political hopes go with him. The, 


next day he withdraws from politics 
for good. 

In an earlier episode Flem receives 
a significant defeat at the hands of 
two Negro firemen whom he tries 
to play off against one another to 
help him steal brass fittings from the 
power plant. His scheme backfires 
when they find him out and with 
impetuous outrage carry the hundreds 
of pounds of brass up into the town 
water tank. To avoid an indictment 
for larceny, Flem is forced to pay 
for the brass from his own pocket, 
and for years he sits on his front 
porch looking up at the water tower 
which he knows is full of the brass 
he has paid for, but which he can 
never recover without the whole sto 
of his duplicity coming to _ This 
serious part of the Snopes legend is 
carried in a vehicle of the most up- 
roarious burlesque, like the scene 
where the diminutive Turl sneaks 
into the window of the big Tom Tom’s 
back bedroom, puts out his hand and 
says, “Honeybunch, lay calm. Papa’s 
here.” Only it isn’t Tom Tom’s 
young wife lying under the quilt, 
but Tam Tom himself with a naked 
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butcher knife in his hand. The scene 
which follows is as funny as anything 
in Faulkner, but as always with its 
sardonic undercurrent: the two 
Negroes at last come to know that 
Tom Tom’s house has been violated 
not by Turl but by Flem Snopes; 
that Turl’s life and limbs have been 
put into frantic jeopardy not by Tom 
Tom but by Flem Snopes. 

This is one of the few episodes 
in the Snopes saga involving — 
a surprising circumstance considering 
the close interaction Faulkner de- 
scribes between Snopes and Negro in 
the Holiday article: 


The Snopes origin was in bitter hatred 
and fear and economic rivalry of the 
Negroes who farmed little farms no 
larger than and adjacent to their own, 
because the Negro, remembering 
when he had not been free at all, was 
therefore capable of valuing what he 
had of freedom enough to struggle 
to retain even that little and had 
taught himself how to do more with 
less: to raise more cotton with less 
money to spend and food to eat and 
fewer: and inferior tools to work with; 
this until he, the Snopes, could escape 
from the land into the little grubby 
side-street store where he could live 
not beside the Negro but on him by 
marking up on the inferior meat and 
meal and molasses the price of which 
the Negro could not even always read. 


(p. 37). 


Wider Meanings 


In this same article he notes that 
it is chiefly the Snopeses who revived 
the Ku Klux Klan as a brutal instru- 
ment for keeping the Negro in his 
place. Using a metaphor of the hunt 
he bitterly blames the Snopeses for 
stripping the land of its remaining 
beauty through callous exploitation 
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for profit or through simple hatred 
of natural beauty: “The Snopeses 
hunted too. They were in the camps 
with the de Spains and Compsons 
shooting the does .. . not even because 
the meat was needed but leaving the 
meat itself to be eaten by scavengers 
in the woods, shooting it simply be- 
cause it was big and moving and of 
an older time than the little grubby 
stores and the accumulating and 
compounding of money.” In the 
novels many, though by no means 
all, of the main elements of the 
Snopes theme are conveyed through 
symbolic figures and relationships. If 
one could presume to trace this sym- 
bolic pattern, understanding that in 
some details the story does not speak 
clearly, it might appear as follows: 
The symbol of the virgin land is 
Eula Wane who is drawn as an 
incarnation of the principle of 
fecundity, a kind of fertility goddess. 
She yields her virginity to the fiercely 
masculine Hoak McCarron (symbol 
of the “tall men”) who first must 
fight off many rivals for her favor. 

oak leaves the country after making 
Eula pregnant, and Eula is given in 
a sterile, loveless marriage de con- 
venance to Flem Snopes, who because 
he is impotent cannot possess her 
even though he controls her. For 
many years Eula is the willing mistress 
of Manfred de Spain (symbol of the 
declining Sartoris class) who loves 
her and is capable of enjoying her 
but is at last driven away by Fiem 
in his rise to financial power. Flem 
cynically, and very effectively, uses 
both Eula and her daughter Linda 
as important means of climbing to 

wer. Overcome by despairing 
oredom, Eula at last commits suicide, 
leaving behind her daughter Linda 
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who inherits much of her mother’s 
seductiveness. Throughout the saga 
Flem is opposed (usually ineffectually ) 
by an alliance of the “good” poor- 
whites (Ratliff), the older aristocrats 
(Gavin Stevens), and the ravished 
land itself (first Eula and then Linda). 
Flem’s death is at last brought about 
by the connivance of all of these, - 
who release as their instrument Mink 
Snopes’ thirty-eight years of pent-up 
fury for revenge—as if the only way 
to neutralize the amoral destructive- 
ness of the Snopeses is to. let it turn 
inward upon itself, scorpionlike, and 
sting itself to death. We should 
emphasize that these symbolic relation- 
ships are only loosely established in 
the novels, and that Faulkner may 
not have intended anything like so 
neat a pattern as we have described. 


But we can trace with more 
certainty some of the widening circles 
of meaning which radiate out from 
the Snopes saga to make connections 
far outside the story itself. These 
novels are not merely an account 
of, or a protest against, an evil devel- 
opment in Southern society following 
the Civil War; they also belong to 
one of the predominant themes of 
contemporary literature, the protest 
against the sterilization and dehumani- 
zation of man, the destruction of 
natural beauty by machine civiliza- 
tion. The Snopeses thus belong to a 
much larger literary family which 
includes not only Eliot’s hollow man, 
but Sinclair Lewis’s Babbitt, Elmer 
Rice’s Zero, numerous persons from 
the novels of Dos Passos, the starved 
souls of Anderson’s Winesburg, Ohio, 
and Arthur Miller’s Willy Loman— 
among many others. 


Flem has a venerable ancestry. D. 
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H. Lawrence’s view of Franklin as 
that “unlovely, snuff-colored little 
ideal, or automaton, of a pattern 
American” suggests that the seeds 
which produced the black flower of 
Snopesism may have dropped into 
the American earth from the tree 
of the Enlightenment in the early 
days of the Republic. For Flem the 
self-made man is a kind of perverse 
caricature of Franklin, a Poor Richard 
from whom have been drained off the 
benevolence, the idealism—all the 
amiable virtues. To reinforce the 
parallel, it might be noted that 
Lawrence found no soul in Franklin: 
“Man has a soul though you can’t 
locate it in his purse or his pocket- 
book or his heart or his stomach or 
his head. The wholeness of a man 
to his soul.” Granting Lawrence’s 
special point of view and pungent 
wording, the parallel is striking for 
it is precisely Flem’s lack of wholeness 
which we find most appalling. The 
word “wholeness” evokes an impor- 
tant theme of the existentialist writers 
of our time, and without suggesting 
that Faulkner is necessarily one of 
them, one could point out that the 
Snopes theme is attuned to the same 
general frequency as many of the 
existentialist writings. Because Faulk- 
ner had as strong a belief as Haw- 
thorne in the need for brotherhood 
among men, it is not surprising that 
Flem has a recognizable ancestor in 
Ethan Brand. There is also some fore- 
shadowing of Flem in Melville’s Ahab, 
and with Nietzschean overtones in 
the Wolf Larsen of Jack London 
and Frank Cowperwood of Dreiser. 
A hundred years before it received 
its name, Snopesism was to provoke 
the vigorous and unavailing protest 
of the transcendentalists, and Whit- 
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man’s chagrined protest against the 
corruption of American democra 
in Democratic Vistas. Snopesism 1s 
not the same thing as Northern 
industrialism or capitalism—it has too 
much a rural background and a 
Southern accent for that—but it is 
closely related in spirit and shares 
common literary ancestors. 


Dimensions of Flem 


Flem differs from his forbears 
chiefly in dimension; he lacks a 
dimension of humanity which they all 
retain; he is a mean rather than a 
tragic figure. But Faulkner has not 
made him a mere abstraction or an 
expressionistic distortion, or a depth- 
less two-dimensional figure like a 
playing card viewed from the side. 
Flem has three dimensions, but in 
the same way a zombie might have 
them. Part of our problem in under- 
standing Flem comes from the fact 
that in the saga he is both the symbol 
or principle of Snopesism and at the 
same time one of its agents. Thus he 
is both an abstraction and a concrete, 
individualized being. Snopesism has 
many separate manifestations—horse- 
stealing, barn-burning, fraud, murder, 
sexual degeneracy, embezzlement, 
physical brutality. Though he is not 
the immediate agent in all of these, 
Flem is still involved as principle and 
bears some of the onus for all. On 
another level Flem is principally 
agent, involved in his own diabolically 
effective acts of Snopesism, and at 
this level he is quite tangible. 


Faulkner’s own attitude toward 
Flem undergoes a shift from The 
Hamlet to The Mansion, and it is more 
accurate to say this than to speak 
of Flem’s development. Flem changes 
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very little intrinsically from the 
beginning of the saga to the end, but 
there is an evolution of Faulkner’s 
understanding of him. In The Hamlet 
where we have him most often in 
direct view, and where he is chiefly 
agent, he is pictured as a creature of 
poisonous malignancy. In The Town 
Flem undergoes one major change, 
more a shift of tactics than a change 
in his nature—after he acquires 
wealth and the presidency id the 
bank, his chief motive instead of 
simple money-grabbing becomes re- 
spectability. It is at this point that 
he rebuilds for his own use the de 
Spain family mansion, becomes a 
deacon in the Baptist church, and 
begins to drive out of town any 
Snopes who can damage the family 
name. And at this point he begins 
to be treated increasingly as symbol 
and his blackness grays out by being 
explained. By the end of the saga 
Faulkner’s own view has changed 
enough that he sketches around Flem 
an aura of pathos, as if it were the 
due of any man so friendless, so 
loveless, so joyless. In the final chapter 
of The Mansion Ratliff and Gavin 
Stevens exchange opinions as to why 
Flem never tried to run away to 
escape certain death at Mink’s hands, 
why he had sat in his chair staring 
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at the gun unmoving, giving Mink 
time for the second fatal shot. 

‘Maybe he was jest bored too... 
Like Eula,” said Ratliff. “Maybe there 
was two of them—The poor son of 
a bitch.” 

“He was impotent . . .” said Stevens. 
“When he got in bed with a woman 
all he could do was go to sleep... 
The poor sons of bitches that have 
to cause all the grief that they have 
to cause.” As if Flem, like the rest 
of us, is what he must be and does 
what he has to do. Such compassion 
is a far cry from the shock and out- 
rage, the unsleeping hatred which 
underlie the view of Flem in The 
Hamlet. Perhaps at this later time 
Faulkner is more willing to separate 
agent from principle, so that without 
hating the sin rs Snopesism less he 
can feel pity for Flem the sinner. 
The final sentence in his article on 
Mississippi suggests as much. Having 
described in bitter tones the ravages 
of Snopesism in the land where he 
was born and has lived all his life— 
the injustice of racial strife, the man- 
made ugliness—he says that he must 
remain there nevertheless: “Loving 
all of it while he had to hate some 
of it because he knows now that you 
don’t love because: you love despite; 
not for the virtues but despite the 
faults.” 


National Library Week 


The fourth annual National Library Week will be observed April 16-22, 1961. 
Keyed to the theme, “For a richer, fuller life—Read!”, the Week will continue 
to emphasize young adult reading habits. The campaign is sponsored by the 
National Book Committee, Inc., a non-profit educational group, in cooperation 
with the American Library Association. 
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Structural Grammar in 


California High Schools 
Charles Alva 


How many teachers are teaching the new structural grammar? What do they think 
of its possibilities? Though Dr. Alva’s survey, which asked these questions, involves 
only California, the findings reported here are of general interest. Dr. Alva is a 
lecturer in education at Stanford University. 


Amost EveRY conference of high 

school teachers of English that 
I have attended in the past several 
years has included a section on struc- 
tural linguistics, the “new” grammar. 
Although the questions posed by par- 
ticipants range from “What good is 
it?” to “How does one get started?” 
the inevitable question 1s, “Well, is 
anyone using structural grammar with 
his classes?” I am happy to report that 
several anyones are. 

In my study I tried to answer two 
questions: (1) What are the major 
criticisms of structural grammar, and 
are these supported by research? and 
(2) To what extent is structural gram- 
mar being used in the public high 
schools of California? In this article I 
shall report mainly on the latter ques- 
tion since another review of the first 
topic—the frequent listing and rebutt- 
ing of criticisms of structural gram- 
mar—inevitably produces chain but not 
always changed reactions. Two com- 
ments only on the major criticisms 
of structural grammar: 

(A) There seems to be a kind of 
smile-when-you-say-that agreement 
between traditionalists and structural- 


ists that (1) structural grammar can’ 


be a complex study for student and 
teacher (but that it need not be); (2) 
that the terminology of such lin- 


guists as Fries, Roberts, and White- 
hall is not uniform (but neither is that 
of writers of traditional grammars); 
and (3) that there is variance among 
the systems of structural analysis (but 
that linguists are generally agreed as 
to purpose and procedure in describ- 
ing the American-English language). 

(B) On the basis of the admittedly 
scanty research thus far accomplished 
I was led to the conclusion that little 
evidence supports charges that struc- 
tural grammar is too difficult to be 
understood; most studies indicate stu- 
dent comprehension of _ linguistic 
principles and ability to apply them 
in an analysis of language. I also found 
that although no specific research is 
available to measure student- or teach- 
er-difficulty with the terminology 
and methodology of structural gram- 
mar, teachers reported no serious prob- 
lems. grammar apparently 
is being taught with but little or no 
reference to technical terms. And al- 
though it is still true that linguists 
differ about many points of analysis, 
these differences need not appear in 
classroom presentations. 

The review and discussion of this 
research and literature occupied the . 
first half of my study. I turn now to 
the second halt for new evidence con- 
cerning classroom use of structural 
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STRUCTURAL GRAMMAR IN CALIFORNIA 


grammar by public high school teach- 
ers of English in California. Although 
the questionnaire method of ascertain- 
ing teacher practices is not necessarily 
conclusive, I believe that its findings 
can offer us a referent, a point of 
departure—providing that the investi- 
gator did not attain a point of no 
returns. 


The hardest task was to find the 
teachers who make some use of struc- 
tural linguistics. I felt certain that a 
random sampling of English teachers 
would net few teacher-users. As it 
turned out, 96 per cent of any random 
sample of replies from English teachers 
in California would have been of no 
value. After considering but eventual- 
ly rejecting several techniques, I wrote 
to the chairman of the English de- 
partment of every three- and four-year 
public high school in California—476 
of them as listed in the California 
Public School Directory for 1958-59. 
In that letter I first briefly described 
structural grammar and then asked the 
chairman to send me, on an enclosed 

al card, the names of any and all 
English teachers in his department who 
may be using structural grammar and 
to whom I might send a brief question- 
naire about this “new” grammar. (The 
“new” properly belongs in quotation 
marks because the grammar is the 
same; only the description has been 
changed to help the innocent under- 
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stand how their language functions.) 

I am indebted to the 433 department 
heads (91 per cent) who responded, 
whether they wrote “None using,” 
penned a comment, or listed the names 
of one or more English teachers. Let 
me state briefly that 318 names were 
suggested. I sent questionnaires to that 
number, receiving a total of 243 re- 
plies, a 77 per cent response. Because 
some screening of replies was neces- 
sary—and this is too lengthy a discus- 
sion to introduce here—I set up four 
criteria, at least one of which had to 
be met before a teacher could be con- 
sidered a “user.” These criteria con- 
cerned the use of training, materials, 
or terminology in structural grammar, 
along with internal consistency of re- 
sponse. 

By the rigorous application of my 
criteria, I rejected about half, accept- 
ing 120 questionnaires as coming from 
teachers who make some use of struc- 
tural grammar. By extrapolation I 
showed that the total number of Eng- 
lish teachers in California who, by my 
criteria, are using structural grammar 
is an estimated 150. From this number 
I had obtained 120 responses, or 80 per 
cent. Various statistical procedures and 
checks confirmed this finding. 

Findings from the questionnaire 
were grouped in the six general areas 
listed below. The following data are, 
of course, greatly summarized. 


Extent to Which Structural Grammar Is Being Used 


Structural grammar is being used 
to varying degrees by almost four per 
cent of the approximately 4,000 teach- 
ers of English in the public high 
schools of California. Those 120 
teacher-users are in 88 different high 
schools of all sizes, most (67) of those 


schools containing but one user. Those 
teacher-users instruct in 32 of Cali- 
fornia’s 58 counties and are most nu- 
merous in the San Francisco and Los 
Angeles areas, which are, of course, 
the most populous sections in the state. 
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Characteristics of Teacher-Users 


Variables examined in this study 
included years of teaching experience, 
sex, whether majors or minors in Eng- 
lish, school size, and school location. 
Because no single variable separates 
teachers who use structural grammar 
from those who do not, the conclusion 
is advanced that structural grammar 
can be utilized by a wide range of 
teachers throughout the state. In other 


words, there is nothing so esoteric 
about linguistic science that only a 
few teachers are capable of learning 
or employing it. The teaching ex- 
perience of respondents ranged from 
one to thirty-nine years. The group 
included a representative number of 
English majors and minors both male 
and female. 


Educational Background in Structural Grammar 


The learnability of linguistic science . 


at a practitioner level is somewhat 
indicated by the figures concerning 
the training of teachers. Three-fourths 
of the respondents had either one or 
two college courses in linguistic science 
or in structural grammar. Over four- 
fifths checked “self-teaching” as a 
principal means of finding out more 
about these areas. Few indicated train- 
ing solely by means of institutes or 
in-service programs. 

No one, I am sure, from the re- 
spondents to their college teachers, 
would claim that one or two college 
courses in addition to some outside 
reading will qualify a teacher as a 
structural linguist. But evidently this 
kind of minimal background can en- 
able a teacher to begin work in struc- 
tural grammar. Although English 
teachers may not be professional 
Shakespearean scholars, poets, novel- 
ists, public speakers, or editors, they 
still attempt to teach the skills and 
understandings involved in a play, a 


piece of writing, or a speech. Doubt- 
less much poor teaching results be- 
cause of ignorance of content and 
aps in our training, but certainly we 
earn in trying to teach a subject. 

In his excellent article on structural 
linguistics (The English Journal, 
March 1960), J. J. Lamberts urged 
that teachers not only include in their 
“4ntellectual tool-kit” the basic con- 
cepts he discussed but also that they 
acquire some training in linguistics. 
He also said: “One is either scientific 
or one is not. An Indian medicine man 
conducting a dance around a sick 
patient may slip him a few sulfa pills, 
but that does not make the dance any 
more scientific.” Quite true. It may, 
however, make the patient well or 
better—and that, I take it, is our ob- 
ject. And by “well or better” I mean 
that the student is acquiring a sound 
introduction to the description of his 
language. If we can gradually lead the 
“medicine man” to isolate the curative 
aspects of his treatment, tant mieux. 


Findings on Certain Practices of Teacher-Users 


Structural grammar is taught in all 
four grades of high school but es- 
pecially in the i and tenth grades, 
as is probably true of traditional 
grammar also. 


Respondents were also asked to list 
the grammar texts used by their classes 
as well as the texts used by them, 
the teachers. Although the great ma- 
jority of grammar books listed are 
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traditional in viewpoint, the compara- 
tively few books by linguists or books 
that reflect strong linguistic orientation 
received as many mentions as did the 
traditional texts. The most frequently- 
named of the books by structural lin- 
guists are Paul Roberts’ Patterns of 
English (Harcourt, Brace, 1956) and 
Charles Fries’ The Structure of Eng- 
lish (Harcourt, Brace, 1952). 


Three-fourths of the respondents 
indicated that they used structural 
grammar throughout the school year, 
one-fourth for a few weeks only. 
When asked whether such instruction 
is in addition to instruction in tradi- 
tional grammar or in place of tradi- 
tional grammar, almost four-fifths 
indicated the former and one-fifth the 
latter. My view is that those per- 
centages can be explained by one of 
these hypotheses, each of which is 
too involved to consider here at length: 
(1) Teachers lack the training neces- 


sary to teach a purely structural ap-’ 


proach. Undoubtedly true. Several 
teachers added comments that they 
taught what they knew of the subject 
or that they planned to take additional 
courses. (2) Teachers prefer to teach 
a combination of the two systems. 
Several teachers indicated this prefer- 
ence in appended comments. (3) 
Teachers must give instruction in tra- 
ditional grammar; consider these 
sample comments: 


I am required to teach traditional 
grammar, but I include the concepts 
of sentence patterns to clarify the 
students’ thinking. . . . 


I teach a mixture of descriptive and 
traditional grammar. It is not possible 
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to make such a change rapidly in a 

conservative school as descriptive 

grammar taught solely would require. 

I teach it because it makes more 

sense to the students than traditional 

grammar. 

Although an admixture of the old 
and the new may appear undesirable, 
it is also true that the use of structural 
grammar does mot require that the 
teacher abandon all his knowledge of 
traditional grammar. 


In many schools, apparently, teach- 
ers may not even attempt to experi- 
ment. Many department heads, for 
instance, who returned postal cards 
but who had no teachers’ names to list, 
added comments indicative of their op- 
position to such experimentation: 


After reading an article in The Eng- 
lish Journal on Descriptive Grammar 
or Structural Grammar, I assure you 
that we do not teach that approach. 
We have not seen Paul Robert’s [sic] 
Patterns of English. That approach as 
descripbed [sic] would have no place 
in a high school of our standing. 


We do nothing that you have asked 
about in your letter, and we shall not 
unless my mind grows broader. I 
know Fries, Roberts, Lloyd, and War- 
fel; and as yet I can see no advantages 
to these methods of work. 


We use Tressler as our text. I do 
not care for Mr. Roberts’ book. I 
believe in teaching the basic funda- 
mentals. 


A much larger number of depart- 
ment heads indicated their interest in 
learning about structural grammar and 
in incorporating it in the English cur- 
riculum. 
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Judgments of Teachers Using Structural Grammar 


Of the teachers who had students 
that had transferred from instruction 
in traditional grammar to that in 
structural grammar, three-fourths re- 
ported that no serious difficulties re- 
sulted. This finding tends to refute 
the claim that alternate instruction in 
the two systems will confuse the 
student. 


One-third of the respondents re- 
ported that structural grammar proved 
more helpful than traditional grammar 
in improving student writing; one-half 
said they did not know; the rest re- 
ported “no difference.” Although pos- 
sibly encouraging, this judgment needs 
the most careful investigation since it 
concerns the hypothesis that a relation- 
ship exists between knowledge of 
structural grammar and improved stu- 
dent writing. This is probably the 
central issue in the controversy over 
the two systems, at least among the 
traditionalists; the structural linguists 
generally believe that a more accurate, 
scientific description of language 
should be taught whether or not it 
results in improved student writing. 


Most (two-thirds) of the teacher- 
users indicated that the use of struc- 
tural grammar improved class morale 
mcre than did that of traditional gram- 
mar; the remainder checked “no dif- 
ference” or did not answer. 


About three-fifths of the 120 teach- 
ers felt that structural grammar is 
suitable for “all” students; the other 
two-fifths were divided among “aver- 
age,” “below average,” “superior,” or 
combinations of these. 


In answering the open-ended ques- 
tion “Why do you teach descriptive 
[structural] rather than traditional 
grammar?” six teachers criticized 
structural grammar because it didn’t 
seem to help students with their speak- 
ing or writing. But 111 teachers indi- 
cated a variety of reasons for using the 
structural approach: more logical or 
accurate, easier to teach and to under- 
stand, helpful in explaining traditional 
grammar. Here is a sampling of these 
affirmative statements: 


I teach both descriptive and tradi- 
tional grammar. I firmly believe 
that descriptive grammar helps stu- 
dents to understand traditional 
grammar better. 


I believe it to be more accurate and 
concise. Also, it seems easier for the 
students to understand. 


Concepts make more sense to the 
student, are more interesting to 
teach, and seem to be easier for the 
student to grasp. 


There is no alternative, once you 
know the truth about the situation. 
No informed teacher can permit 
himself to teach the “traditional” 
material in sentence structure. 


It makes sense to me. It helps explain 
what was impossible to explain by 
means of the conventional text. 


I long ago found that English usage 
did not fit the Latin pattern, that 
English could not be mastered by 
the parts-of-speech method, that 
much diagramming (correctly 
done) had little effect on ability to 
communicate effectively. 
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Current Activity in Structural Grammar in Departments of Teacher-Users 


Almost half (47 per cent) of the 
teacher-users either checked “No” or 
left blank the four questions about 
kinds of departmental activity in the 
field of linguistics. The remainder 
(53 per cent) checked one or more 
of the four items listed. In brief, most 
of this latter group indicated, in this 
order, that their department is either 
“increasing the application of lin- 


istics to instruction,” “buying text- 
ane by linguists or about linguistic 
science,” “providing in-service train- 
ing,” or “revising the course of study 
to include concepts from linguistics.” 
In other words, about ten per cent of 
the high schools in California have an 
English teacher who indicated that 
there are signs of linguistic activity 
within the English department. 


What Does It All Mean? 


Simply this: structural grammar is 
(slowly) coming to occupy a more 
prominent place in the English cur- 
riculum. Many teachers, disturbed and 
irritated by the futility of repeated 
instruction in traditional grammar, are 
finding in structural grammar a far 
more satisfactory method of studying 
language. I am not attempting to 
picture these teachers as a band of 
dedicated, aspiring linguists, sufferin 
chains and courting professional deat 
for linguistic tenets they will not fore- 
sake. 1 am saying that, for various 


reasons, they seek an enlightened 
analysis of English grammar. Some 
undoubtedly do so in the hope that 
such knowledge will help their stu- 
dents to improve their speech and 
writing, and, as noted, careful re- 
search is urgently needed to examine 
that hypothesis. Others take up the 
study 4 structural grammar as they 
would any humanistic study—simply 
because it is interesting in its own 
right and because the English teacher 
is presumably a teacher of the English 
language as well as of its literature. 


on Linguistic Studies. 


reports. 


fornia Avenue, Palo Alto, California. 


A Request 


This study offers evidence about the status of structural grammar in California. 
I should now like to obtain similar information about the use of structural 
grammar by teachers throughout the country. Such information could provide 
the basis for a further article about the status of structural linguistics in the 
United States and could also be used to aid the work of the NCTE Committee 


How is structural grammar being used in your school or district? What 
studies, formal and informal, have already been conducted? What materials 
-are being used? Could I have copies of any materials used?—tests, drill materials, 


Please send any information relevant to these questions to me at 1664 Cali- 


—C. A. 
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College Support for the 


High School English Teacher: 
The Indiana Joint Statement 


Donald J. Gray 


Efforts to achieve a closer articulation among school levels have been accelerated 
recently across the country. An interesting contribution to articulation has been 


made by the English departments of the state-supported colleges and universities 
in Indiana. The production and content of the “Indiana Joint Statement” is de- 
scribed here by the director of Freshman English at Indiana University. Copies of 
the statement may be had free from the Department of English at Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington; Purdue University, Lafayette; Ball State Teachers College, 


Ls" SEPTEMBER the four state-sup- 

ported colleges and universities in 
Indiana combined to publish a Joint 
Statement on Freshman English in 
College, and High School Preparation. 
Like the statement on high school 
preparation in English published by 
the College English Association of the 
San Francisco Bay Area and described 
last year by James J. Lynch in Col- 
lege English (November 1959), the 
Indiana Statement was written by a 
committee of college teachers of Eng- 
lish* and addressed primarily to ad- 
ministrators and teachers of English in 
secondary schools throughout the 


state. Essentially, then, the Statement 


is an attempt by members of college 
faculties to improve the effectiveness 


*The members of the committee were: Lucile 
Clifton and Paul Royalty of Ball State Teachers 
College; George Smock of Indiana State 
Teachers College; Donald J. Gray, Philip R. 
Wikelund, and James A. Work of Indiana 
University; and Robert S. Hunting and 
Barriss Mills of Purdue University. Ralph 
—— of Indiana State Teachers College and 
Russell Cosper of Purdue University also 
participated in the preparation of the Statement. 


Muncie; Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 
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of high school teaching. Such attempts 
run the risk of being interpreted not 
as tenders of cooperation a as au- 
thoritarian gestures toward legislation. 
The committee which prepared the’ 
Indiana Statement perhaps com- 
pounded this risk by spelling out, as 
specifically as it could, certain teaching 
practices and administrative policies 
which it thinks profitable and certain 
others it considers of dubious value in 
teaching high school students to read 
and write effectively. Yet with very 
few exceptions high school teachers 
and administrators have welcomed the 
Statement as what it was intended to 
be: an attempt to help them to define 
standards of competence in reading and 
writing and to determine policies and 
methods which will enable their grad- 
uates to meet these standards. This 
almost uniformly favorable response 
strongly suggests that at the present 
time a meaningful dialogue between 
college. and high school teachers of 
English may usefully be begun and 
sustained. It is to encourage other 
college teachers of English to join in 
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this dialogue by formulating their 
standards and recommendations and 
presenting them to high school 
teachers that the committee which 
prepared the Indiana Statement has 
delegated me to write this report. 

The first sentence of the Statement 
sets out the principal reason for its 
preparation: “Too many students 
entering the four state colloges and 
universities cannot read with under- 
standing or write clearly.” The mem- 
bers of the committee were convinced 
that the problem of inadequately pre- 
pared students requires more of Hit we 
teachers than complaint. High school 
teachers who request copies of the 
syllabi of college composition courses 
or who ask college teachers to demon- 
strate their grading standards by 
grading a set of themes written by 

igh school students; high school 
administrators who invite college 
teachers of composition to advise their 
faculties about how to prepare their 
students for college; officers of school 
boards, parent-teacher associations, 
and service clubs who invite members 
of college faculties to define what 
they expect of high school graduates: 
all assume that college teachers have 
and are willing to assume a part of 
the responsibility for determinin 
what and how and how well hi 4 


- school students should be taught. 


When college teachers accept these 
invitations to inform and advise, the 

also accept the responsibility implicit 
in them. Like college teachers all 
over the country, the members of 
the committee which prepared the 
Indiana Statement had as individuals 
already accepted this responsibility. 
Before, however, we had spoken to 
small groups of high school teachers 
as the representatives of one point of 


view, one en or one college. 
Now through the committee all the 
members of all the English depart- 
ments in all the  state-supported 
colleges and universities in Indiana 
would speak in one voice to every 
teacher of English language arts, to 
every principal, and to every superin- 
tendent in every secondary school in 
the state. ; 


The preparation of the Statement 
eeigitel. about fifteen months. Its 
preface and each of its four sections 
were first drafted by one or another 
member of the committee, circulated 
among the other members for study 
and revision, and then discussed, 
revised, and ultimately approved when 
the committee met in day-long session 
about every six weeks. We agreed 
first that, as we state in the preface, 
“Our p is not to criticize the 
teachers of English in elementary and 
secondary schools—who are not, of 
course, solely responsible for the 
weakness of their students in the use 


» of language—or to impose a pattern 


of teaching on them. Our purpose, 
rather, clarify college 
ments, and to recommend policies 
and practices that we believe will 
help English teachers at all levels in 
our mutual task of guiding students 
toward a necessary competence in 
reading and writing.” We tried to 
clarify college requirements in Eng- 
lish in two ways. First, we agreed 
upon the abilities in English we 
expect of students entering college. 
“We expect,” we write in the State- 
ment, “an entering student to write 
well enough to present his ideas in 
logical and clearly constructed sen- 
tences and paragraphs, to develop 
these into an organized unit, to be 
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free from fear that mechanical errors 
may distort or cloud his meaning, 
[and] to be confident that his ideas 
will be understood and respected,” 
and “to read adult prose and poetry 


well enough to gain from his reading * 


accurate information and ideas, to 
interpret these in terms of his own 
experience, to recognize their organi- 
zation, [and] to analyze and oe a 
them.” We then formulated the 
standards by which student writing 
is evaluated in our freshman composi- 
tion courses. In the second section 
of the Statement these standards are 
set out in a chart which characterizes 
student writing as superior (A-B), av- 
erage (C), and unacceptable (D-F) 
in terms of five criteria. A C theme, 
for example, is described: 


Content: Central idea apparent but 
trivial, or trite, or too general; su 
ported with concrete detail, but detail 
that is occasionally repetitious, irrele- 
vant, or sketchy; 

Organization: Rhetorical and Logical 
Development: Plan and method of 
theme apparent but not consistently 
fulfilled; developed with only occa- 
sional disproportion or inappropriate 
emphasis; paragraphs unified, coher- 
ent, usually effective in their develop- 
ment; transitions between paragraphs 
clear but abrupt, mechanical, or 
monotonous; 

Organization: Sentence Structure: 
Sentences correctly constructed but 
lacking distinction; 


Diction: Appropriate: Clear 


idiomatic; 

Grammar, Punctuation, Spelling: 
Clarity and effectiveness of expression 
weakened by occasional deviations 
from standard grammar, punctuation, 
and spelling. 
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After we established these standards, 
we asked instructors from each of 


the four state — and universities 


to mark and grade a set of repre- 
sentative freshman themes. To iins- 
trate our standards, six of these themes 
are reproduced in the Statement with 
marginal and summary comments 
explaining the bases on which each 
theme was evaluated. 


Suggestions For High Schools 


_ Having defined in the first two 
sections of the Statement what we 
expect of college students, we agreed 
to endorse in the third and fourth 
sections specific practices and policies 
which in our judgment will help to 
produce students who will meet our 
expectations. In these sections we 
recommend that high school students 
be asked to write as often as possible 
—that frequent paragraphs and weekly 
themes replace extensive drill in 
grammar, punctuation, and spelling; 
that students be given essay as well 
as objective examinations and be asked 
to submit written as well as oral 
reports; that they learn to fulfill short, 
practical assignments in writing such 
as the precis instead of being assigned 
long “research” papers; and that they 
be required not’ just to correct the 
mechanical errors in their themes but 
to rewrite many of their themes 
thoroughly and completely. We 
recommend that the teacher ask his 
students to write on topics which 
require critical and judicious think- 
ing, and that he carefully and un- 
hurriedly explain the requirements of 
such topics to his students before they 
try to write on them. We believe that 
the teacher himself should assume the 
final responsibility for evaluating 
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student writing, and that he should 
not regularly this responsi- 
bility to students. We believe that in 
his grading of papers the teacher 
should carefully consider and call 
attention to strengths and weaknesses 
in content, organization, and diction 
as well as to deficiencies in grammar, 
punctuation, and spelling. We believe 
that in high school English courses 
the study of composition and grammar, 
and of literature and composition, 
should be concurrent and interlock- 
ing, and that students should be en- 
couraged to read widely in the 
unabridged classics of English and 
American literature and at the same 
time be trained to read closely to 
distinguish between central and 
subordinate ideas, to discern their 
interrelationships, and to make simple 
distinctions between fact and opinion, 
idea and illustration. We strongly 
urge all teachers and parents to recog- 
nize that they share with English 
teachers the responsibility of, educating 
students in the effective use of their 
language. And finally, we condemn 
administrative policies which require 
teachers whose primary interests and 
training are in other subjects to teach 
courses in English and which prevent 
qualified teachers of English from 
being fully effective by burdenin 
them with excessive teaching mee 
and extra-curricular assignments. 

On its publication in September 
1959, copies of the Statement were 
mailed not only to teachers of Eng- 
lish and administrators in the sec- 
ondary schools of the state, but also 
to the state department of education, 
members of the legislature, school 
boards, parent-teacher associations, 
and service clubs. Nearly 10,000 
copies were distributed in this first 
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mailing. News stories announcing its 
publication were released to and 
printed in many of the daily and 
weekly papers in the state and in daily 
papers in New York City and in 
major midwestern cities outside the 
state. The Phi Delta Kappan, College 
English, the bulletin of the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties, and other professional journals 
also announced the publication of the 
Statement. By the end of the year 
this publicity had elicited requests 
for over 4000 additional copies from 
laymen, school and public libraries, 
and boards of education, from high 
school teachers and administrators in 
twenty-one states, and from college 
teachers and administrators in thirty- 
three states. 
The range of distribution and re- 
sponse is a useful measure of the 
interest in the problem discussed in 
the Statement. More important is the 
character of the response. So far we 
have received only two objections 
to the Statement, one from a school 
superintendent and one from an officer 
of a state teachers association, both 
of whom protest that our uninvited 
advice makes the task of high school 
teachers even more difficult. Other 
high school administrators, however, 
believe that the Statement “will be 
very helpful,” that “it was badly 
needed,” that “its publication is a 
very valuable service,” and that “it 
ill be one of our most valuable 
guides.” “Your issuing it must be of 
great help to high school English 
teachers,” a chairman of an English 
department in one high school writes. 
Dozens of high school teachers of 
English ae “We feel we need these 
aids.” “Thank you for your efforts 
(Continued on page 653) 
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A Search for Self-Definition: 
The Picture of Life in the Novel 
for the Adolescent 


Dorothy Petitt 


The role of the junior novel in the literary education of adolescents has been well 
defined in the past two decades. The problem, however, is to select from the 
spate of books those of real literary value. Miss Petitt here examines some of the 
junior novels ranked as outstanding by critics of the genre. 


Ts TITLE is significant. Novels are 

not life, but a picture of life; not 
reality, but a view of reality. Well- 
written novels about adolescents 
ture adolescence in “both its mixed u 
confusion and its splendid potenti- 
ality,” as Frederic Carpenter, writing 
about the adolescent in American 
fiction, has pointed out.’ Likewise 
well-written novels for adolescents 
_ show the same general picture. 

I have added well-written to an 
already rather cumbersome title. The 
seca? is a way of carving out a 

iscussable group of books from the 
mass. I might ae chosen to talk 
about the pitfalls lying ready to trap 
innocent readers of poorly written 
books for adolescents. In that case, 
I would, of course, have many more 
books to discuss. But there is another 
more valid reason for choosing to 
discuss well-written novels for young 
people. It takes good writing to pre- 
sent a picture of life. The other kind 
often presents reality rather clumsily 
masquerading as a picture; the result is 
neither life—words can never be—nor 
a picture of life—the art is missing. 


Frederic I. ter, “The Adolescent in 
American Fiction,” The English Journal, XLVI 
(September 1957), p. 169. 


ic- 


The point I am making is, as you 
have undoubtedly recognized, the 
age-old one that art is an interpreta- 
tion of reality, not the real thing. 
Lesser novels for adolescents may 
come close to imitating the common- 
place realities of school, home, or 
the more nebulous teen-age world, 
not so commonplace, perhaps, to out- 
siders as it is to those admitted within. 
“The unimportance of such litera- 
ture” on the adult plane, William Van 
O’Connor reminds us, “is in direct 
proportion to its casual common- 
placeness, its avoidance of intense per- 
ception in theme and insight and its 
failure to present situation and char- 
acter in an aura of luminous 
newness.”? 

We are talking, then, about impor- 
tant novels for adolescents. They are 
important because they are well- 
written, and they are well-written 
because their authors sensed and 


wished to show the importance of 


this crucial time of self-definition. 

I arrived at this list three years 
ago by polling eighteen people across 
the United tates who work with 


*William Van O’Connor, “The Novel as 
Social Document,” American Quarterly, IV 
(Summer 1952), p. 169. ; 
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books and young people—librarians 
in charge of. young adult and teen- 
age rooms, teachers of courses in 
literature for the high school, and 
critics of books for young people. 
On a list of books written especially 
for adolescents or read mainly by 
them, chosen from Books for You, 
Your Reading, and The Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries, 
I asked these judges to rank those 
books which they considered very 
well-written as 1, those they con- 
sidered good, but not as well-written 
as the 1’s, as 2. They could rank as 
many as they wished 1 or 2 and 
could add any not included on the 
list. This list summarizes only the 
1 rankings. The process of ranking 
was an attempt to get a list of books 
to consider in order to be able to 
make some generalizations about what 
qualities of literary excellence well- 
written novels for adolescents possess, 
not to rank any single novel as 
better or more popular than any other 
one. Significantly, most of these books 
are for younger adolescents; the well- 
written novels for older adolescents 
are genuine literary classics. Sig- 
nificantly, too, all these books except 
one are still in print. These are not 
books that exist unread and then 
disappear. 


I have given you the list because 
I wish to discuss the picture of life 
which these specific novels for adoles- 
cents paint. In general, the subject 
of the picture is a crucial stage in 
the search for self-definition which 
all of us have made, are making, and 
will be making. 


Adolescents are always testing 
themselves to find what one of m 
students once called the “real truth” 
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about themselves. These well-written 
novels for adolescents interpret the 
results of the testing as a stage in 
a process, not as a product, an answer. 
Many of them cover a year or less 
in time; to imply a final formulation 
of a self-definition in that space of 
time would be quite false, as Richard 
Alm found in his study of the psycho- 
logical validity of the assumptions 
underlying books for adolescents 
recommended and not recommended 
by teachers and librarians. Some of 
the characters in the not recommended 
novels didn’t even need to hunt for 
a final definition of their identity; 
being stereotypes they already had it.* 
Based on the false assumption that 
life is simple and static, these books 
could only present stick figures 
twitching. 

But, you might object, it takes a 
complex, subtle art form to interpret 
the complex absurdities of human 
existence. Novels for adolescents, 
after all, are not great literature. If 
they were, they would not be novels 
for adolescents. Granted. Still adoles- 
cence is the period before maturity, 
the period in which the seedlings 
of maturity grow and develop. Even 
though the characterizations in these 
novels for young people cannot probe 
as deeply, say as Joyce probes into 
the being of Stephen Dedalus, they 
can probe deeply enough to prepare 
their young readers for appreciating 
the technique of a more complex work 
of the creative imagination. 


*Richard S. Alm, A Study of the Assump- 
tions Concerning Human Experience Under- 
lying Certain Works of Fiction Written for 
and About Adolescents (unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, University of Minnesota, 1954). 
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The Symbolic Search 


A seventh grader who reads And 
Now Miguel, for instance, is experi- 
encing a simple but genuine woth of 
art. Miguel’s understanding of the 
great problem it is to be oneself and 
no other is presented to the young 
reader through the refracting angle 
of Miguel’s conscious awareness. The 
depths of a twelve-year-old’s under- 
standing are probed, and through 
seeing a young person in the process 
of developing the ability to meet life, 
our seventh grader gets a glimpse of 
the human possibility. He sees a 
picture of life limited only by the 
limitations of its subject. 

Likewise Angie Morrow of Seven- 
teenth Summer has lasted as long as 
she has because Maureen Daly under- 
stood and pictured fully : com- 
plexities of a young girl’s awakening. 
That Angie seems rather naive to 
those of her own age in 1960 is more 
a comment on a change in our society 
than an indictment of Angie or of the 
technique of her author. The thirteen- 
and fourteen-year-olds in their inno- 
cence still recognize the pangs. 

Julie of Going on Sixteen is an 
ordinary girl, unlike Angie, who shows 
signs of budding talent, and is 
characterized in what depth her plain- 
ness will permit. Aside ies the false 
note of the gift of the valuable dog 
she has wanted, her problem of 
learning how to exist in a social world 
without a mother’s guidance to help— 
a healthy contrast to Nancy Drew 
and Company where being motherless 
is a prerequisite to freedom and 
achievement—and her problem of 
learning how to establish contact with 
her father are plausibly solved through 
her own dicen, encouraged and 
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directed by her art teacher and her 
friends. Ranking the other novels 
which concentrate on the development 
of an adolescent girl in order of the 
quality of characterization, I would 
put Rosemary at the bottom because 
there is not enough preparation as 
we see her in her dream world to 
help us accept her awakening to 
reality. Then would come Ready or 
Not and Big Doc’s Girl, both of 
which see and show more complex 
feelings, and finally The Ark, Winter 
Wheat, and Sarah, in all three of 
which the characterization is subtle 
to match the complexities of the later 
stages of a young woman’s maturing. 
Cress Delahanty, both about an ado- 
lescent and for older adolescents’ 
reading, is undoubtedly the most 
literary of the books about adolescent 
girls. 
Others of these well-written novels 
for young people focus on a boy 
in search of manhood. The hero of 
Farm Boy, like Holden Caulfield in 
Catcher in the Rye, is a problem boy 
dismissed from one private school 
after another. The of sub- 
ject helps = up the difference in 
treatment. Salinger shows us the com- 
pleteness of Holden’s confusion. 
Gorsline shows us how a summer on 
a farm helped cure Johnny and 
helped him to decide upon his eventual 
oals. The cure is not always easy and 
Tshaniy is not too compliant, but he 


does manage to win through. The 
ge 
positiveness of his self-definition con- 


trasts with Holden’s unrealized 
search for some values in a confused 
world. The quality of Farm Boy 
resides in the way the search for the 
self is detailed as a process; its weak- 
ness comes in the too, complete 
solution. Still the lesser book can be 
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for reading the finer 
ecause it does recognize some of 
the difficulties inherent in the process 
of self-definition. 

The summary of the plot of 
Santiago, the story of the young 
Guatemalan boy who searches for 
himself among the burden-bearers in 
the high mountains, among the 
chicleros in the rain forest, and among 
the workers and management of a 
banana plantation and finally finds his 
destiny as a school teacher, makes it 
sound as though this solution too is 
too pat. What is missing, of course, 
is the flavor of the Spanish speech, 
the description of the places as 
Santiago saw them—all the detail that 
gives to his search a symbolic value 
and makes the book a piece of genuine 
literature. 

Highly symbolic too is the real 
search of the young displaced Michael 
of Chestry Oak for some clue to his 


identity. Books like these two and 


like The Yearling, Good-bye, My 
Lady, Banner in the Sky, Hie to the 
Hunters, and Swiftwater show partic- 
ular boys in the process of approach- 
ing manhood, but the significance of 
their self-discoveries and of the deci- 
sions they make widens into the uni- 
versal search for the self. 


Use of Literary Convention 


The particular meaning of the 
er search of each character 
ecomes universalized through the 
comparatively simple, yet valid use 
of literary convention. Once a stu- 
dent in a course in literature for the 
high school objected to the way the 
young person in many of these books 
becomes aware of his maturing either 
through some adult pointing it out 
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to him or through his own realization. 
For example, Jody’s father explains 
to him why he let him keep the 
yearling fawn for a pet: 
I’ve wanted life to be easy for you. 
Easier’n ’twas for me. A man’s heart 
aches, seein’ his young uns face the 
world knowin’ they got to git their 
ts tore out, the way his was tore. 
Gmail to spare you, long as I 
could. I wanted you to frolic with 
your yearlin’. I knowed the lone- 
someness he eased for you. But ever’ 
man’s lonesome. What’s he to do 
then? What’s he to do when he gits 
knocked down? Why, take it for his 
share and go on. 


Skeeter’s uncle at the end of Good- 
bye, My Lady gives him black coffee 
and Skeeter drinks it stout and bitter. 
He has made a man’s decision to return 
the valuable dog he has made a pet of 
to its real owner. Bucky Calloway of 
Swiftwater finds a direction for his 
life through the sordid circumstances . 
surrounding his father’s death; the 
moment symbolic of his acceptance of 
the tragedy comes when he kills a 
wounded goose because he knows that 
is what he has to do. Or Rudi Matt of 
Banner in the Sky, after spending a 
night in the mountain cave where his 
father had died and having his fears 
calmed by the sudden mystical aware- 
ness of his father’s presence sustaining 
him, starts to climb down the moun- 
tain and knows that he will not fall. 
“He was Rudi Matt, the son of Joseph 
Matt. And he would make it.” 

My objecting student maintained 
that life doesn’t furnish us unfailingly 
with such moments of insight. Pre- 
cisely here lies the difference between 
life and literature. Literature’s method 
is ever to embody the abstraction in 
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the particular. Life, of course, does 
bring moments of insight even though 
these glimpses into meaning are not 
always given the outward dress of 
speech or action. The writer who is 
interpreting and ordering has the job 
of finding some valid way of signaling 
such realizations, often in life un- 
spoken or embedded in many actions 
rather than one. And so the character 
speaks to himself or others speak to 
him, he drinks black coffee, or he 
kills a wounded goose. 


Historical Novels 


In most of these books the tone 
is serious just as the problem of de- 
fining the self is serious. But in three 
at least, and possibly in a fourth, the 
tone is gay. In the foreword to The 
Innocent Wayfaring Marchette Chute 
justifies herself: “As for the mood, 
no century is one of unrelieved 
sobriety, least of ali the fourteenth. 
It produced Geoffrey Chaucer, and 
he was the greatest comic poet Eng- 
land has ever known.” In this book 
as in' The Wonderful Winter Miss 
Chute has drawn on the wealth of her 
understanding of two different cen- 
turies to tell two merry tales. 
Although Anne decides in the end to 
learn housewifely ways and Robin 
returns to his aunts, they make their 
decisions with light hearts. 


Adam of the Road encounters many 
mishaps in his search for his minstrel 
father and his dog, but still he comes 
through his journey tousle-haired and 
triumphant. None of the other novels 
set in the present or in our immediate 
past seem to be able to view adoles- 
cence with such lightness containing 
no hint of condescension. The possible 
exception is Caddie Woodlawn, paral- 
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lel in plot and tone to The Innocent 
Way faring. Its escapades culminate in 
Caddie’s realization of the fact that 
she is going to grow up, a realization 
defined by her sending her beloved 
Indian dog home with his master. 
The tone of these four books may 
come from the fact that they show 
more of the innocent world of child- 
hood than of-the turbulent world of 
adolescence. They end on the edge 
of that world. 

In the other historical novels the 
characters search for who they are 
more seriously. The problem as self- 
definition is defined as human, out-of- 
time, by virtue of being set in the 
past. Light in the Forest and Loon 
Feather show the particular problems 
divided loyalties between Indian and 
white cultures pose for a white boy 
captured and brought up by the 
Indians and then returned to his white 
parents and for Oneta, Ojibway 
princess, who loves a Frenchman. 
Through specifying the particular 
circumstances of the choices each of 
these characters must make, the novels 
raise the universal problem of human 
choice. In Wilderness Clearing a 
young girl learns to appreciate the 
pedestrian qualities of her neighbor 
boy as they are forced to leave home 
in one of the minor upstate New 
York skirmishes in the Revolutionary 
War; as it must have happened in the 
0g and must happen in the present, 

er romantic dreams become replaced 
by a more satisfying reality. 

Esther Forbes and Bruce Catton 
each drew on a genuine piece of 
historical research to picture forth a 
young man finding himself as he 
participated in some of the major 
events of our two significant domestic 
wars—the Revolution in Johnny Tre- 
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At last, 
an end to 


with English theme units 
developed by experts 
and ready to teach! 


Unit teaching offers the key to a stimulating, more meaningful 
program in literature and related language arts. Theme units 
provide an exciting alternative to the plodding lockstep of out- 
dated, one-class-one-book teaching. Through units, teachers 
can focus all areas of English around an important idea. Each 
student enjoys a deep, satisfying sense of accomplishment with 


books that meet his individual needs. 


Turn the page for an important fret in unit teaching of Englh... 


COURAGE! 
MIRRORS 
| 
SURVIVAL 
| 
| | 
| 
} 
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SCHOLASTIC 
LITERATURE 
UNITS 


for grades 7, 8, 9, 10 


A fresh, dynamic approach 
to unit teaching . . . keyed to 
student needs and interests . . . 
prepared by expert teachers . . . 
classreom-tested for the teaching 
of literature and related 


language skills. 


What Is a SCHOLASTIC 
LITERATURE UNIT? 


With the new, versatile ScHoLastic Lit- 
ERATURE Units, theme-unit teaching in Eng- 
lish becomes truly practicable for the first 
time! 

Each Scuoxastic LirerATURE pro- 
vides an abundant variety of paperback 
books—to meet the wide range of individual 
differences in English classes. Each Unit also 
supplies a wealth of practical classroom aids 
—to focus literature and related language 
skills on an exciting, meaningful Unit theme. 


Let’s look at the ingredients of 
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COURAGE 


a typical Unit for grade 8 
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What Does 
a UNIT Provide? 


With a Scuorastic LiteRATURE UNIT, 
you receive: 


® More than 100 paperbound books—15 to 
25 varied titles—all centered around a chal- 
lenging idea. 


® Attractive, adaptable student materials. 


® Teacher's Notebook—with a wealth of ef- 
fective, time-saving lesson plans. 


CLASS-WIDE READING IN AN ORIGINAL AN- 

THOLOGY: Courage!—192 pages of fiction, non- 

fiction and verse on “the many faces of cour- 
age”’ (total: 40 books). In Phase | (class-wide reading) 
the Unit opens on a high level of interest. Each stu- 
dent receives an original anthology of 20 vital short 
selections—to introduce facets of the theme which 
will be explored throughout the Unit. 


STUDY OF A MAJOR LITERARY FORM THROUGH 

INFORMAL GROUP WORK: Multiple copies of 

six novels—at varied reading levels—on the cour- 
age theme (total: 40 books). Phase Ii of COURAGE 
(small-group reading) offers a profitable opportunity 
for all to learn the skills of reading the novel—at a 
level each can appreciate and understand. Working 
with others, each student is assigned a novel appro- 
priate to his interests and abilities from among these 
six: National Veivet, The Bridges at Toko-Ri, The 
Light in the Forest, The Sea Gulis Woke Me, Sorority 
Girl, The Kid Comes Back. 


INDIVIDUAL GROWTH THROUGH A WIDE 

RANGE OF GOOD READING: Multiple copies of 

15 different titles (total: 30 books). in Phase III 
(individual reading) a variety of books—ranging over 
seven grades of reading ability—invite every student 
to explore the Unit theme in depth—to put into prac- 
tice the reading skills he has learned. Every student 
will find books to spark his interest—books to match 
his level of ability. 


TEACHER'S NOTEBOOK 
COURAGE! 


A SCHOLASTIC 


Eight ScuoLastic Lirerature Units are scheduled for release 
during the current school year. Others—now in preparation 


Grade 7: Grade 8: Grade 9: Grade 10: 
ANIMALS COURAGE MIRRORS SURVIVAL 
(May, 1961) (Nov., 1960) (Dec., 1960) Qan., 1961) 
SMALL WORLD FAMILY MOMENTS OF PERSONAL CODE 
(May, 1961) (Feb., 1961) DECISION : (May, 1961) 


Why Is English More Effective with 
a SCHOLASTIC LITERATURE UNIT? 


A Scuovastic Literature Unit helps 
you to achieve these modern teaching objec- 
tives as no other English program can: 


Class, group and individual instruction . . . 
Wide reading by every student. . . 
Discussion of an important idea .. . 
Study of a major literary form . . . 
Lessons in related language skills. 


These aims represent the core of a five- to 
seven-week Unit program. But is the Unit 


really workable? How does the plan unfold? 


TEACHER'S NOTEBOOK. At the heart of each Unit 
is the practical, classroom-tested, 168-page Teacher's 
Notebook. Designed to be used as presented or to 
serve as a “springboard” for the teacher's own cre- 
ative ideas, the Notebook offers a rich variety of 
suggestions for developing each phase of the Unit. 
Included: step-by-step lesson plans; sample presen- 
tations; suggestions for grouping, reporting, testing; 
critiques, reading recommendations and synopses 
of all books. 


STUDENT MATERIALS. Through the three phases of 

the Unit—class-wide, group and individual work — 

unique opportunities are presented for instruction 

in specific literature and language skills. To imple- 

ment these activities, the Unit supplies classroom 
quantities (40 copies each) of unique “Writing De- ' 
signs,"’ guides to reading the novel, placement tests, 

book report forms, check quizzes and a final Unit 
examination. Total: 750 sheets. 


THE UNIT BOOK CASE. With each Unit you receive 
a sturdy, attractive book case—ideal for class display 
—handy and portable for storage. All books are pack- 
aged in this heavy-duty, reinforced, 2¥2-foot carton. 
The case comes in a durable protective outer carton, 
convenient for storage. 


Eight Unite Ready Thi Year 


—will be available in the fall of 1961. 


(May, 1961) 
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TESTED IN THE CLASSROOM 

To assure schools of thoroughly practicable, 
challenging and teachable materials, Scholastic 
Literature Units were pre-tested and used 
under normal classroom conditions in 51 
schools, from coast to coast, before being of- 
fered for general use. 

Teachers, reading specialists, school admin- 
istrators and supervisors in four selected areas 
of the nation — the Northeast, the South, the 
Midwest and the West Coast — took part in the 
evaluation. All who participated agree: “For 
the first time, everything needed to teach a suc- 
cessful unit in English is right there—ready for 
the teacher to put to use!” Specific comments 
by teachers who taught the Unit are available 
on request. 


SPONSORED BY 
A LEADING PUBLISHER FOR YOUTH 


Scholastic Literature Units draw upon the 
editorial resources of Scholastic Magazines and 
Book Services, one of the leading publishers 
of educational materials in the United States. 
Sponsors of the Teen Age Book Club, the Ar- 
row Book Club and the Campus Book Club, 
and publishers of 14 graded classroom period- 


icals, including Practical English and Literary 
Cavalcade, Scholastic has served American 
schools for 40 years. 


White for 
FREE 
Information 


Complete details about .Unit themes and books— 
and the low Unit price—will gladly be sent on 
request. No cost or obligation, of course. 


Address requests to: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES AND BOOK SERVICES 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Experte 
in Engligh 
Edueaton 


SCHOLASTIC LITERATURE 
UNITS have been developed 
by eminent leaders in educa- 
tion. All editors have served 
as teachers; all have had 
years of experience in work- 
ing with youth. 


DR. STEPHEN DUNNING, Profes- 
sor of English-Education, Duke 
University . . . Supervising Editor 
of SCHOLASTIC S44 
UNITS; Co-editor, COURAG 
(grade 8). 


DR. DWIGHT L. BURTON, Profes- 
sor of English-Education, Florida 
State University; Editor, "the Eng- 
lish Journal; Author, Literature 
Study in the High School .. . Co- 
editor, COURAGE (grade 8). 


DR. STANLEY KEGLER, Professor 
of English-Education, Universi 
of Minnesota .. . Editor, ANIMA 
(grade 7). 


ROBERT J. SMITH, Consultant in 
~—o Los Angeles Board of Ed- 
ucation ... Editor, SMALL WORLD 
(grade 7). 


DR. MURRAY ROCKOWITZ, Vice- 
Principal and Chairman of the 
English Department, Charies 
Evans School, New 
York City itor, FAMILY 
(grade 8). 


ROBERT A. BENNETT, Consultant 

Secondary Curriculum, Minne- 
lis Public Schoois . . . Editor, 
IRRORS (grade 9). 


HELEN F. OLSON, Director of 
Arts, Seattle Public 
Schoo Editor, MOMENTS 
OF DECISION (grade 9). 


DR. JAMES R. SQUIRE, Associate 
Professor English, Universi 
of Illinois . . . Editor, SURVIVA 
(grade 10). 


DR. ROBERT SHAFER, Professor 
of English-Education, Wayne State 
University . . . Editor, PERSONAL 
CODE (grade 10). 
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A SEARCH FOR SELF-DEFINITION 


main and the Civil War in Banners 
at Shenandoah. Patterns on the Wall 
shows both the isolation and. fulfill- 
ment of a young artist living in the 

imly practical days of 1816 New 

ampshire. Tree of Freedom lives be- 
tween the world of children and 
adolescents, containing characters 
from both; the adolescent brings a 
dulcimer with him to the backwoods 
in defiance of his utilitarian father. 
Here again beauty and practicality 
conflict through the dilemma of one 
human being in a setting which 
weights the value scales heavily in 
favor of practicality. Only in The 
Trumpeter of Krakow does the his- 
torical scene strangle the importance 
of the individual. In this book the 
characters exist only in an attempt to 
bring history to life; they do not live 
themselves. Here lies the weakness 
of the book as literature. It does not 
present a picture of life. 

The self being defined in some of 
the novels is animal rather than 
human, as in Lassie Come-Home and 
Smoky. G. Robert Carlsen has pointed 
out that students read stories of animal 
courage and loyalty because they then 
feel reassured about how much greater 
the human potential is.* Of course, as 
a high school class once pointed out 
to me, the product of their reading 
might also be a feeling of humility 
at the human limitation. But, whether 
students are reassured or made humble 
when they discover nobility in 
Smoky’s brave battle against the forces 
which finally combine to break his 
spirit, they are surely seeing again 
the essential ingredients of the process 
of self-definition. 


“G. Robert Carlsen, “Behind Reading In- 
terests,” The English Journal, XLII (January 
1954), pp. 7-12. 
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In each of the other animal stories 
a boy works at his self-seeking 
through his relationship with a dog or 
a horse. Travis of Old Feller, like Jody 
in The Yearling, learns about the pain 
in life by having to kill his beloved 
and useful pet. Ken of the O’Hara 
series stabilizes himself through caring 
for horses, and Danny of Big Red 
proves himself through training. the 
Irish setter. The weakness of the last 
book is that the proof comes too 
easily and definitely. 

The dimension of all the novels on 
the list is the individual as he works 
at the process of finding out who he 
is in the societies of the present or of 
the past. As Van Meter Ames has 
pointed out, the novel shows an 
individual in society because it is 
only through our social relationships 
that we define our individuality.* 
Or as Mark Schorer puts it, “The 
novel seems to exist at a point where 
we can recognize the intersection of 
the stream of Miaory and the stream 
of soul.”* 

These novels for adolescents possess 
the most important qualities of genuine 
fiction. Many of them catch “the very 
note and trick, the strange irregular 
rhythm” of adolescent life of the 
past or of the present. James’ word 
catch, as I have borrowed it here, 
implies that they picture adolescence. 
The picture is the image of the search 
for self-definition. 


*Van Meter Ames, Aesthetics of the Novel 
(Chicago: University Press, 1928), p. 145. 


*Mark Schorer, in the foreword to Aldridge, 
John W., Critiques and Essays on Modern 
Fiction—1920-1951. (New York: Ronald Press, 
1952), p. xviii. 


bony, James. The Art of Fiction and Other 


Essays (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1948), p. 16. 
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BOOKS FOR ADOLESCENTS 
RANKED AS THOSE 
“BEST WRITTEN” 


Jupces: 18 of the Outstanding Critics of Books for Adolescents. 


Author 


Book 


Ranked in order of number of votes: 


PWN 


. Forbes, Esther 

. Rawlings, Marjorie 
. Daly, Maureen 

. Sture-Vasa, Mary 
. Street, James 

. Knight, Eric 

. Walker, Mildred 

. Annixter, Paul 

. Brink, Carol 

. Fuller, Iola 

. Benary-Isbert, Margot 
. Stolz, Mary 

. Gray, Elizabeth J. 

. Ullman, James R. 
. Richter, Conrad 

. Gipson, Fred 

. James, Will 

. Yates, Elizabeth 


. Bro, Marguerite 


. Catton, Bruce 
. Chute, Marchette 


. Clark, Anne Nolan 
. Kelly, Eric P. 


. Krumgold, Joseph 
. Sture-Vasa, Mary 


Johnny Tremain 
The Yearling 
Seventeenth Summer 
My Friend Flicka 
Goodbye, My Lady 
Lassie Come-Home 
Winter Wheat 
Swiftwater 

Caddie Woodlawn 
Loon Feather 

The Ark 

Ready or Not 

Adam of the Road 
Banner in the Sky 
Light in the Forest 
Old Yeller 

Smoky the Cowhorse 
Patterns on the Wall 
Sarah 

Banners at Shenandoah 
Innocent Wayfaring 
Trumpeter of Krakow 
And Now Miguel 
Thunderhead 


WINTER PREVIEW 


There is a poetry of snowing Then lyric winds sing similes 

As old as Tibetan hills, Into man’s prose-lined thought— 

Older than the Dead Sea Scrolls— There is poetry in snowing, 

But when its whiteness spills So old, so new, well-learned, and yet 
In cadences upon bleak roof-tops untaught. 

And settles iambically or otherwise 

‘Within tree arms obliquely stretched, —Sister M. Kevin, O.S.F. 
It patterns newness with a stark surprise; Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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To the Gallows with You, 
Miss Zilch 


John F. Warner, Jr. 


Mr. Warner's first article for the Journal, published in October 1959, proved to be 
the most controversial in several years. The article, which attacked recent antholo- 
gies for use in high schools, drew a deluge of letters and telegrams. Mr. Warner, 
who teaches at the Longmeadow, Massachusetts, High School, describes and 
classifies these responses in this article and briefly restates his original thesis. 


o you know Miss Zilch? Is she 

a member of your English depart- 
ment? Is she your principal? Is she 
a member of your local or state Board 
of Education? 

Hmm? You've never heard the 
name? You simply wouldn’t recognize 
her if you two came face to face? 
Well, watch out for her: she’s as fickle 
as Pope’s Belinda, as changeable a 
character as Walter Mitty, as selfish 
and bombastic as Eustacia Vye. And, 
despite all her faults, she probably 
is an English instructor or administra- 
tor in your school. 

Are you sti!l skeptical? Reserve 
your judgment a moment and [’ll 
try to describe her more specifically. 
I emphasize “try,” for to describe her 
specifically will be a difficult task; 
difficult, you see, because this Miss 
Zilch is an enigma. 

When I wrote that she is as change- 
able a character as Walter Mitty, I 
wasn’t mixing my metaphors. Actually, 
“she” may be a “he”; Miss Zilches 
are quite often Mr. Zilches! And 
that’s not all! She may be a youn 
teacher or an older one; may to 
in a rural or in a city school; she 
may teach any subject at any level, 
although she much prefers senior 


high school English; she may be an 
administrator or a member of a text- 
book adoption board. Oh, she’s an 
elusive one, as difficult to locate as 
an interested teacher at a PTA 
meeting. 

But, like all criminals, Miss Zilch 
errs on occasion: she leaves clues; 
she talks. And her insipid banalities— 
about anthologies—really identify her. 
Here are several of her favorite pro- 
fundities. Read carefully, and I’m 
certain you'll recognize her. 


MISS ZILCH [with a scoffing voice, 
to any available audience}: “Huck 
Finn? Scarlet Letter? Old chestnuts! 
There’s no vitality, nothing to interest 
‘modern’ pupils . . . dull books.” 


MISS ZILCH [waxing enthusiastic]: 
“Color Brom aps are exactly what 
we need in our anthologies. They add 
so much realism. We live in a color- 
conscious world, with its three-toned 
automobiles and delightful men’s 
sportcoats. Too, we must compete 
with the colorful, popular magazines.” 


MISS ZILCH [cooing with absolute 
delight, almost swooning|: “These 
new anthologies are so—so teach- 
worthy, so enjoyable, so dynamically 
modern\” 
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ize her 


There you are. Reco 
erplexing 


now? Of course you do. 
—and disgusting, isn’t she? 

I’ve never been able to ascertain 
just how many of these Miss Zilches 
there are in our public—and private— 
schools, though I suspect (that is, I 
hope) her numbers are not so many 
as her vocal perfection would lead 
one to believe. 


Perhaps you’re wondering how I 
became interested in the ubiquitous 
Miss Zilch, how I happened to isolate 
several of her traits. To be completely 
truthful, I had abundant help. M 
discovery of Miss Zilch is a result 
of a critical article on modern literary 
anthologies which I wrote for the 
Journal.’ Response to the article was 
both instantaneous and voluminous. 
From high school and college teachers, 
from administrators, and from pub- 
lishers, I received divers (and diverse! ) 
comments. Miss Zilch’s portrait is, in 
a way, a compendium of these com- 
ments. Her name I have plagiarized 
from a leading publisher of antho- 
logies. Because the comments of these 
people are so enlightening, I thought 
perhaps you would like to share in- 
formation which they contain. 


Categories of Reactions 


Interestingly enough, the opinions 
of the letter writers can, at least 
loosely, be categorized into three 
rather distinct groups: opinions of 
teachers (both high school and 
college), of administrators, and of 
publishers (or their representatives). 


*John F. Warner, Jr., “Anthologies in the 
High School Classroom?—Never!” The Eng- 
lish Journal, XLVIII (October 1959), pp. 382- 
387. 
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Teachers, for the most part, were 
quite outspoken in their criticisms of 
high school anthologies. They grate- 
fully offered sympathy, bitterness, 
suggestions, and personal experiences 
of their own to supplement my initial 
observations. Incidentally, if one is to 
accept these teachers’ comments as 
indicative of a trend, the increased 
use of paperbacks to supplant the 
anthology in the classroom must be 
phenomenal. (Attention all thesis sub- 
ject seekers!) “We have anthologies 
for student use, it is true,” wrote a 
Maine high school teacher, “but 
seldom use them. . . . Perhaps by next 
year we shall eliminate them com- 
pletely. . . . They are a frightful 
waste of money and time.” I have 
been engulfed with reading _ lists, 
methods of procurement, and ways 
of improving public relations—all re- 
lating to the classroom use of the 
paperbacks, either to supplement or to 
supplant the traditional anthology. 
“Paperbacks,” as a Georgia college 
instructor punned, “weigh less, but 
carry more weight.” 

Administrators, in general, were 
rather lukewarm to the challenge, 
although that some few took pains 
to write perhaps is, in itself, a moral 
victory. Undoubtedly, administrators 
have more and varied problems to 
occupy their minds than the class- 
room teacher has. Be that as it may, 
those who commented saw little or 
no cause for alarm with modern 
anthologies. To the contrary, quite 
a number were enthusiastic about the 
“modern good looks,” the “obviously 
interesting formats” of these anthol- 
ogies, and were pleased at “the dis- 
appearance of those ‘old chestnuts,’ 
the classics [as being] terribly dated 
and dull.” 
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TO THE GALLOWS WITH YOU, MISS ZILCH 


Publishers, while realizing their 
anthologies “left something to be 
desired,” were caught in the dilemma 
of public service vs. profit. Appar- 
ently, in seeking the middle o 
many 


the 

ublishers have lost sight 
of both Tey Consequently, their 
product is falling into disfavor with 
many English teachers. 

“Like it or not,” one publisher told 
me, “we must be as uncontroversial 
as possible [in our anthologies]. We 
deal in mass communications and 
volume selling.” 

“Besides, there are,” he went on to 
say, “too many ‘Miss Zilches’ teach- 
ing English today. These Zilches 
want the color photos, they want the 
reprints from Colliers and the Reader’s 
Digest; so, we print these.” 

“Not in my books,” he continued, 
“but in another publisher’s, Connell’s 
‘The Most Dangerous Game’ was 
exorcised from a revision. Why, in 
view of the howls that went up, 
you’d think somebody had cut 
teachers’ pay ten percent! On the 
' other hand, nobody mentions cutting 
Thoreau’s ‘Civil Disobedience’ from 
many anthologies. If this is the type 
of literature you English teachers 
want, who am I to force Thoreau or 
Twain into my books? Anthologies 
I produce to sell. . . . If I print what 
you want, you'll buy. My books sell, 
so—this must be what you want.” 

“We could,” he ended, “pare about 
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$.25 from the price of each anthology 
by substituting black-and-white photos 
for a given number of four-color 
photographs or illustrations.” 

These examples, from the literall 
hundreds of comments I’ve oak 
sum up the general tone of each of 
the three groups. I could go on almost 
indefinitely quoting from this letter 
or that; to do so would only be to 
repeat that which I’ve written above. 

The high school anthology, for the 
sake of sanity and economy, should 
be thoroughly revised. Seven or eight 
or more boo r student (as in the 
use of paperbacks) present some real 
problems. Paperbacks can—and should 
—supplement the anthology; paper- 
backs cannot and should never sup- 
plant the anthology. Yet, they will 
unless we teachers get a representative 
anthology. Many teachers seem to 
think present offerings are travesties 
of literature; administrators can be 


sympathetic; publishers may be willing 
to revise their anthologies. 


But we who teach, we who need 
the anthology: Ours is the task of 
making our demands known. That 
the present anthologies are poor is 
true; that we have only ourselves to 
blame for their state is also true. Rise 
up! Rebel! Speak out! And—seek out 
the omnipresent Miss Zilch and silence 
her bombast! We must send her to 
a literary gallows for a _ public 
execution. 


Fare for January 
An unusually varied group of articles will appear in the January Journal. 
J. N. Hook reports on characteristics of English programs in high schools which 
have produced winners of NCTE Achievement Awards. Sherwood Cummin: 
discusses possibilities in teaching Huckleberry Finn. Regina Heavey and Lieber 
Anker describe boldly conceived new courses, while Carla Turner reports some 
interesting research on remedial reading in the junior high school. 
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Group Paragraph Revision 
3 Francis X. Girr, Jr. 
Classical High School, Springfield, Massachusetts 


Within his English course, the ae 
school student seems to have more 
culty in improving the quality of his 
writing than he has in any other area. 
The conscientious student can sometimes 
improve in other areas of English by 
simply exerting more effort, whereas 
additional effort, per se, frequently does 
not improve the quality of his writing. 
Many times the student does not know 
what is wrong with his writing; hence, 
he is unable to improve it. He may 
even know that his writing is not very 
effective, especially after listening to 
some of the better papers of his peers. 
Still he may not know the shertcomings 
of his own writing, or if he does know 
them, he may not know how to remedy 
them. He may not understand why he 
has received a certain grade; further- 
more, if he does not receive a higher 
penis after a while, his incentive may 

e destroyed and he may be content 
to remain a mediocre student. 

It is true that if individual confer- 
ences could be arranged and if special 
attention could be paid to each student, 
the necessary assistance could be given. 
Because of the large number of students 
handled by English teachers, it is unlikely 
that now or in the foreseeable future 
individual help will be possible. Nor 


is there sufficient time for detailed 
comments to be written on each paper. 
Therefore, some method by which writ- 
ing weaknesses can be pointed out to a 
whole class simultaneously is not only 
desirable but necessary if the needs of 
a student are to be met: 

I would like to suggest such a method. 
This method does not guarantee a pol- 
ished finished product, but it does have 
the distinct advantage of letting the 
student see some aspects of his writing” 
weaknesses. As soon as he is made aware 
of these, he may take the necessary steps 
to correct them on the immediate paper 
and prevent the recurrence on future 
papers. An awareness of his weaknesses 
not only restores the confidence of the 
student but also points out a clear road 
to what he thought was an unattainable 
goal. Then, increased effort may pay 
much larger dividends, and the quality 
of the student’s writing may improve 
noticeably. 

An effective way to begin the pro- 
gram is to have each member of the 
class write a single paragraph of not 
much more than a hundred words. At 
this time, the student should be en- 
couraged to write on a topic of his 
choice in order that his best effort can 
be put forth. The teacher may suggest 
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topics for those who seem to have 
nothing about which to write. This 
paragraph should be revised by the stu- 
dent until he thinks it represents his best 
effort. 


Nature of the Exercise 


When the entire class have their para- 
graphs completed, the teacher may be- 
gin the exercise by first having each 
student draw one line under each verb 
in the paragraph. This will isolate the 
verbs for visual purposes and will en- 
able the student to see at a glance the 
verbs he has used. He may then appraise 
their relative strengths and weaknesses. 
Are they sufficiently forceful? Are too 
many weak verbs used? Is the verb to 
be used sparingly? yume vivid verbs 
can be substituted for verb-adverb com- 
binations. 


Next, while the attention of the stu- 
dent is focused on verbs, he should 
check to see whether the same tense has 
been used throughout the paragraph. If 
different tenses appear, are the shifts 
necessary? Needless shifts will weaken 
the unity of the paragraph. 

The student should then check each 
verb to see whether he has used the 
same voice throughout. In general, the 
active voice will give writing a livelier 
quality, but the passive may be used in 
some situations, especially if the reader 
would be more intereste 
than in the performer of the action. 
This test may also be applied to other 
properties of verbs. 


Then, the student should examine the 
paragraph again, this time underlining 
the subject of each clause twice. This 
will enable the student to view the sub- 
jects in isolation and to see whether he 
has talked about too many different 
things within the paragraph. Here, 
wandering from the topic can be de- 
tected easily. Now is a fitting time to 
see whether the same subject has been 
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referred to in different ways, ic. by 
a noun, sometimes modified by words, 
phrases, or clauses, and sometimes not 
modified, and also simply by a pronoun. 
This is a good Rs ee to point 
out how synonyms for the subject will 
give variety to the paragraph. Perhaps 
the normal word order may be inverted 
occasionally by placing the subject 
toward the end of the sentence. Now, 
the subjects and predicates of each 
clause should be checked to see whether 
they are in agreement. 


The next item to be singled out for 
consideration is modifiers. They may 
be identified by placing an “M” above 
them. Their frequency should be con- 
sidered, especially in relation to the 
topic. Perhaps some modifiers should 
be words, others should be phrases, 
and still others should be clauses; and 
their suitability should be considered. 


The student should then circle all 
pronouns within the paragraph to see 
whether the reference of each is suffi- 
ciently clear. The total number of pro- 
nouns used should be examined for 
appropriateness in relation to the topic. 
Pronouns should be checked to see 
whether they agree with their antece- 
dents in person, number, and gender. 


Also, the student should indicate the 
of each sentence in order to see 

that a balance exists among the number 
of simple, complex, compound, and 
compound-complex sentences. The com- 
plex sentences containing adverb clauses 
may be varied by placing the adverb 
clause sometimes at the beginning and 
sometimes at the end of the sentence. 
Phrases may be similarly positioned, and 
different ways of beginning sentences 
may be explained. Each sentence should 
be examined to see whether it directly 
contributes to the development of the 
paragraph. If not, the student should 
discard the unrelated sentence rather 
than sacrifice overall unity. The balance 
within each sentence and within the 
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h may be checked. Ideas ma 
see whether they should 
be placed in coordinate or subordinate 
constructions. 

The adequate use of transitions may 
be determined by noting whether the 
movement from the end of one sen- 
tence to the beginning of the next can be 
accomplished smoothly by the reader. 
If transitions are already used, are they 
suitable? 

These are only a few of the elements 
for which the student may look in his 
own paragraph. In following these sug- 
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gestions, he has a chance to correct 
these errors which have been made more 
obvious to him. The advantage is clear: 
this method of revision pers enables 
the student to find the shortcomings 
in his own writing and facilitates his 
correcting them. Perhaps the student 
will now understand more clearly wh 
he received the grade he did and will 
realize that he has been graded fairly 
after all. The student should certainly 
understand himself and his teacher better, 
since some of the mystery of grades for 
writing should be removed. 


Teaching Julius Caesar 


to Slow Learners 
Guy L. Foster 


Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona 


Can Julius Caesar be used profitably 
in slow-learner classes? Among English 
teachers there would be an emphatic 
“No!” They would say that they have 
enough trouble teaching the play to 
regular English classes. And they do. 

In our school slow learners could not 

ssibly succeed with Julius Caesar as it 
is usually taught. They are not able to 
read and understand anything so diffi- 
cult. The special vocabulary, the quot- 
able the author’s style—these 
would mean nothing to them. 

These students are five or six years 
behind their age mates intellectually. 
However, that does not mean that their 
interest level is on the same low plane. 
The interest level of most of these stu- 
dents approaches that of young adults. 
Their interests have advanced beyond 
their ability to read understandingly. 
And if they are to be taught any selec- 
tion that is several years beyond their 
language ability, the appeal must be 
made to them at their interest level. 


Someone is sure to say, “If you do 
that when you teach Julius Caesar, you 
are not teaching Shakespeare.” That is 


true, of course. No one should presume 
to teach Shakespeare to slow learners. 
With them one should be concerned 
only with the broader aspects of the 
play. 

Last spring, just as we were finishing 
Julius Caesar in our regular sophomore 
classes, I remarked that I had been think- 
ing about trying the play in my slow - 
classes. Somewhat to my surprise, our 
department head said, “Well, I think 
it can be done.” That was the only en- 
couragement that I needed. In a few 
days I began teaching the play to my 
three classes of slow learners. The total 
enrollment in these classes was fifty- 
four. 

In our slow-learner classes we accept 
students whose I.Q. scores fall between 
75 and 90, although there are a few 
whose scores are below 75. The reading 
scores of most of the students show that 
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they are reading at the fifth- or sixth- 
grade level. Yet, even though these stu- 
dents possess such poor reading ability, 
it is important that we make some effort, 
if at all possible, to pass on to them 
some appreciation of the great litera- 
ture that has come down to us. These 
students cannot read such selections 
themselves, of course. But they can get 
much of value from them if the teacher 
reads them aloud, expiains them, and dis- 
cusses them. 

The slow learner can understand many 
‘of the basic ideas in Julius Caesar. For 
instance, he knows what is meant when 
he is told that (1) the Romans feared 
dictators; (2) that they thought Caesar 
intended to make himself king; (3) that 
we have the same problem of leaders 
who might become too powerful; (4) 
that men may sometimes be motivated 
by envy, as was Cassius; and (5) that 
every country has its unselfish, patriotic 
men like Brutus. 


Class Procedure 


We made no effort to get the student 
to learn well-known passages, understand 
difficult lines, or remember special vo- 
cabulary. Our entire emphasis was on 
plot, characters, and the play as good lit- 
erature. The student first learned the 
names of the leading characters. He 
learned to pronounce the names so that 
he could use them readily; he learned 
how to spell them; and he learned how 
the principal characters are aligned in 
the play. 

Study of the play followed questions 
which carry the story along. Important 
passages were paraphrased and less im- 
portant parts were explained to bring out 
the answers to the questions. On many 
occasions records were played to sup- 
plement the reading. Typical questions 
asked were (1) At the opening of the 
play, how powerful is Caesar? (2) What 
does Caesar’s desire for an heir suggest? 
(3) How does Cassius feel about Caesar? 
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(4) Why does Cassius want Brutus on 
his side? and (5) How are Caesar’s 
enemies in Rome treated? 

Some especially important passages 
were read without paraphrasing, so that 
the student might have some idea of the 
author’s language and style. A good 
example of such a ge is Cassius’ 
long speech in Act I, scene 2. There the 
interest is high because Cassius is begin- 
ning his tirade against Caesear, the pur- 
pose of which is to turn Brutus against 
Caesar. After the student had heard the 
funeral oration scene, he was shown a 
film of that scene. 

We devoted approximately fifteen 
minutes per day to the play over a five- 
week period. We found that the short 
periods helped us to guard against taking 
the play too fast. At the same time they 
permitted us to continue with other reg- 
ular activities of the class. To be sure 
that our drawn-out treatment of the 
play did not destroy its continuity, we 
always reviewed preceding lessons. 

During the entire five weeks that the 
students were studying the play, it would 
have been obvious to even a casual ob- 
server that they were enjoying the work. 
Yet, their scores on an objective test of 
twenty-five points might lead one to 
conclude that for more than half of the 
students the time had not been well 
spent. The percentage scores for the test 
ranged from 12 to 88; the median was 
56. 

Although such test results would be 
very poor for regular students, they are 
typical for slow learners. The inability 
of the slow learner to acquire and re- 
tain isolated facts is a characteristic that 
distinguishes him from the average and 
the above-average learner. 


Class Response 


A better measure of the good that the 
students derived from studying the play 
is to be found in their responses to a 
dictated questionnaire-type quiz. Eleven 
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questions were dictated, and ample time 
was allowed between questions for the 
student to write his answers. Before he 
began writing, he was told (1) that he 
should not write his name on his paper, 
(2) that he should feel free to write 
exactly what he thought, (3) that what 
he wrote would not in any way affect 
his grade, and (4) that the purpose of 
the quiz was to find out what he really 
thought about our study of the play 
Julius Caesar. Fifty-four students an- 
swered the questions. 

The first ten questions and their re- 
sponses were as Raves: 


1. Do you think that you got enough 
out of the play to make our work worth- 
while? Yes, 35; No, 19. 


2. Are you glad that we studied 
Julius Caesar? Yes, 48; No, 6. 


3. Would you have enjoyed the play 
better if you had had a textbook? Ven 
38; No, 15. 

4. Did we stretch the play out too 
long? Yes, 10; No, 4. 
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5. Should we have made more use of 
records? Yes, 27; No, 24. 

6. Do you feel that the use of the 
film helped you to understand the play? 
Yes, 35; No, 15. 

7. Do you believe that everyone 
ought to know more about this play? 
Yes, 43; No, 10. ; 

8. Does Julius Caesar teach us some 
things that we all ought to know? Yes, 
49; No, 3. | 

9. Would you like to study this play 
again sometime? Yes, 44; No, 9. 

10. Do you think that you wasted 
your time on this play? Yes, 4; No, 49. 


Since it seemed to me that the classes 
enjoyed the play, and since most of the 
students said that they were glad they 
had studied it, I think it is reason- 
able to conclude that teaching the play 
to these three classes of slow learners 
was worthwhile. There is no doubt 
that most of the students were proud 
of the fact that they had studied one of 
Shakespeare’s plays. 


Shakespeare and the Status Seekers 
David A. Turner 
English Exchange Teacher, 1959-1960, Friends School, Baltimore, Maryland 


Almost every month we find reference 
to the teaching of Shakespeare in this 
journal, some, like Mr. Tough recently, 
advocate dropping him from our courses 
altogether whilst others try to find new 
means of stimulating interest. Few would 
doubt that Shakespeare should be a key 
point in any true English literature 
course and this is not the place to dispute 
his merits but rather to appraise our 
methods of teaching and — re- 
examine our aims in including him in 
our courses. Do we tend to pay mere 
lip-service to his name? Is our pretended 
study of his work too often shallow? 
Why do we study him at all? These are 


just a few of many questions which . 
occurred to me. 

Perhaps our greatest fault in teaching 
is to forget that he is a dramatist and 
that ideally his plays should be seen in 
a good production. Fortunately in Eng- 
land I have usually been able to arrange 
for this, but even here today good per- 
formances are not so rare with summer 
stock companies, college productions, 
and currently even an “off-Broadway” 
version of Henry IV, Part I. Only in 
visual and theatrical terms can students 
appreciate his general skill, brilliance and 
universality of characterization. Reading, 
though a necessary supplement to a live 
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performance, is always second best. 


Consequently, I was appalled when I 
read in January’s issue Mr. Bartling’s 
apparently serious article on the teaching 
of Macbeth. Mr. Bartling, after admittin 
his very limited college experience wit 
this work, tells how he had three weeks 
in which to read it with his students. This 
being the case it is difficult to compre- 
hend his decision to spend two of those 
three weeks on individual committee 
work, not on the play itself, but on 
“background”: a period which had its 
culmination in an orgy of imitation 
television panel games. Some background 
knowledge is naturally essential for an 
adequate study of any Shakespearean 
play, but is it unreasonable to expect that 
most students have studied some history? 
Is there not an opportunity in this sphere 
for cooperation between subject teachers, 
or is the constant demand we hear for 
correlation between different subjects 
merely another platitude we mouth so 
easily? Whatever the cause, surely Mr. 
Bartling has his perspective wrong? In- 
teresting as it may be to know what 
Queen Elizabeth ate for breakfast or 
what the Bard studied at school, this is 
not studying Shakespeare. Yet after 
- wasting a fortnight on such matters Mr. 
Bartling spends the remaining week in 
such a way that he can hardly hope even 
_ to scratch the surface of the play. One 
assumes that he had five forty-five-min- 
ute lessons at his disposal, most of which 
time is taken up playing a record, under 
other circumstances a wonderful idea. 
' At a generous estimate this leaves per- 
haps ten or fifteen minutes daily to read, 
study, and interpret the play, a process 
which by no means can be done ade- 
quately at home on one’s own. Thus all 
in all, scarcely more than ONE hour has 
been spent on discussion of the play, its 
ideas, characters, and difficulties; yet 
these students, along with their teacher, 
who spent one week on it in college, 
will presumably consider that they 
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“know” Macbeth and perhaps even 
Shak e. I submit that this is patently 
fraudulent and that it is precisely this 
sort of meretricious reasoning that leads 
to acceptance of shoddiness and even 
deception, not only on television but 
elsewhere in our society. Mr. Bartling’s 
students can hardly have READ Mac- 
beth, let alone have studied it. 


Unfortunate Tendencies? 


I have dwelt perhaps at length with 
Mr. Bartling’s article, not because it is 
any worse than many others but be- 
cause it rather strikingly illustrates tend- 
encies which we all fail to curb; we are 
all equally guilty. Precisely because I 
think that such a situation is sympto- 
matic of the dangers inherent not only 
in English teaching but in our society 
as a whole, we should ask ourselves a 
few pertinent questions before it is too 
late. Are we really studying a subject 
for its intrinsic merit, or merely because 
acquaintance, however vague, with cer- 
tain key names somehow gives status? 
If this latter tendency is being encour- 
aged, as I believe it is, is it not directly 
contrary to all the standards and critical 
faculties we are trying to inculcate in 
our students? Standards simply cannot 
be adjusted to every changing whim or 
even to suit varying ability levels. If it is 
a fact that Shakespeare is too difficult 
(and why pretend he is suitable for 
everyone?), why not study modern 
playwrights or even, as was recently 
suggested in these pages, popular maga- 
zines? Surely our job as educators is to 
~ our students to assess and judge 
or themselves at whatever level, rather 
than hand out a series of glib and super- 
ficial pronouncements; it is not our pur- 
pose to turn out mere stereotypes who 
have read the so-called “World’s Best 
Books” (which too often means that 
they have had the plot outlined) so that 
at college they can turn to some other 
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equally gargantuan, all-comprehensive 
course, with similar results. This ques- 
tion, as I have said, is relevant not only 
to English but also to our belief in a 
living, active democracy. We can all 
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overcome it by asking ourselves a few 
questions about our teaching, by fighting 
against a superficial whenever 
we come across it—only constant vigi- 
lance will succeed. 


Beginning Composition in the 
Senior High School 


John McCafferty 
San Marcos High School, Santa Barbara, California 


All too frequently, students of Eng- 
lish and their teachers lapse into an atti- 
tude of mutual despair over the red- 
smeared mass of words that so often 
passes for “composition.” In a typical 
example, a student receives his corrected 
paper and observes that he has been 
guilty of errors in comma usage, capitali- 
zation, spelling, and paragraphing. Duti- 
fully noting the errors, he writes another 
composition and is chagrined to have it 
returned to him covered with another 
set of red marks which are there for 
different reasons: this time he has written 
incomplete sentences, omitted a couple 
of words, misused quotation marks, and 
dangled a modifier. What’s to become 
of him? The odds are excellent that the 
next batch of marks won’t bother him 
because his eye will read no farther 
than his grade at the top of the page. 


The point of my example is that 
teachers are responsible for a disquiet- 
ingly large percentage of student failure 
in composition work. In a word, many 
students are being asked to run before 
they can walk. Assuming, to begin with, 
that desire to improve the situation is 
present in both teachers and students, 
the students should be taught composi- 
tion, not trapped in the act of making 
errors. The prevailing method of grading 
compositions is to lie in wait with 


grading pencil poised, ready to pounce 


on the first error of any kind that can 
be found. The grim slashing that ensues 
can only produce fatigue, frustration, 
and little regular, steady progress. 
Why not start by putting first things 
first? In order to fill in the gap left over 
from junior high school, why not start 
gradually, and with the most basic ele- 
ments? By way of easing the student 
into our respective milieus, why not 
work from the assumption that he knows 
nothing about writing? Beginning from 
there, we can introduce the elements of 
composition one after another, holding 
the student responsible for the elements 
as we pass them, but only as we pass 
them. In following a plan like this one, 
the student knows where he is going and 
what to expect when he gets there. 


To state the problem another way, we 
need less old-fashioned correction and 
more teaching of writing and preven- 
tion of error. In so many classrooms, 
grading compositions is an error-hunt, 
the teacher taking pride in the number 
of errors he can detect, the student in 
how well he can escape the lash. This 
strikes me as a grossly negative way of 
“teaching.” 

But this negativism is understandable, 
at least. Real teaching of composition— 
that is, showing the student how to write 
well and to avoid error—is a surprisingly 
complicated task. The problem is of 
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course in the inter-relationships of lan- 
guage: to explain a sentence fragment 
properly, we must discuss clauses, and 
this explanation in turn involves basic 
sentence elements. So simply in saying, 
“Avoid sentence fragments,” we are in- 
volving the student in a fair amount of 
grammar. What we need, it seems to 
me, is a calculated, step-by-step progres- 
sion into the intricacies of composition 
—a progression which allows the student 
to cope with the inter-relationships so 
prevalent in grammar. 


A Step-by-Step Plan 


With this in mind I formulated a list 
of those aspects of composition which I 
wanted my tenth graders to cover dur- 
ing the year. I made the classes aware 
of one item of the outline before each 
composition (in order), and I graded 
the finished work with an eye out for 
those items which, cumulatively, had 
been covered. For example, the first 
composition of the year covered the first 
item only, while in the third paper the 
students were responsible for each of the 
first three items, and so on. Grades were 
naturally very high on the first assign- 
ment, but as the responsibility increased, 
the usual distribution of talent asserted 
itself. The outline [ used is as follows: 


1. Spelling; appearance; heading; title; 
margin. 

2. Sentence fragments; run-on sen- 
tences. 


3. Choice of words; cliches; accuracy, 
originality, and force of expression. 

4., 5., 6. Paragraphing. 

7. Comma usage. 

8. Other punctuation; capitalization. 

9. Agreement of subject and verb; 


agreement and reference of pro- 
nouns. 


10. Placement of modifiers. 


feat ene | is so basic as to warrant a 
number of assignments of special emphasis. 


11. Syntax, awkward expressions. 

12. Clarity and logic of sentences. 

Understandably some teachers will feel 
distressed at allowing obvious errors to 
go by unmarked, but the purpose must 
be kept in sight. Moreover, there is 
nothing to stop a teacher from making 
a few corrections, if he doesn’t lower 
the grade because of them. Part of the 
purpose of the outline is to help the 
student understand exactly what his 
grade is based on, and what he has to 
do to improve it. And of course the 
better students will be thinking ahead 
and making a consistently strong effort 
to improve as they go. 


Additional values will appear as this 
system of marking is used. A particularly 
valuable fringe benefit is that in the 
absence of a welter of corrections, the 
opportunity presents itself to establish a 
habit of near-perfection: the student 
simply has no excuse for error. And the 
absence of other marks leaves the teacher 
free to concentrate on the qualitative 
aspects of the student’s thought: he can 
grade for originality of thought and 
expression, cogency of the argument, 
and in general the acuity which the stu- 
dent has brought to bear on the subject. 

Still, the outline must be kept flexible. 
More important problems of writing, 
such as writing complete sentences, 
avoiding run-on sentences, and para- 
graphing, should be explained as early 
as possible in the school year and stressed 
continually. While the notion of a 
sentence fragment, for example, will be 
much more meaningful after a discussion 
of subordinate clauses, the student can 
be made sufficiently aware of the prob- 
lem to recognize cases as they arise in 
his own writing. 

Once the project has been undertaken, 
it seems advisable to stretch the outline 
out over the entire first year of senior 
high school. Compositions may be as- 
signed at intervals of about two weeks, 
and by the end of the year the student 
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will have covered those areas of com- 
position which his school demands. Na- 
turally, the number of compositions to 
assign is a sensitive subject, and will 
very probably depend on the teacher’s 
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schedule, energy, and reading speed. I 
have been able to assign bi-weekly com- 
positions of three hundred to five hun- 
dred words only by concentrating on 
my college preparatory classes. 


The Use of Quotations in Language 
_ Arts Classes 


Jean L. Campbell 
Cupertino Junior High School, Cupertino, California 


The uses of quotations in language 
arts classes are varied, worthwhile, and 
adaptable at any level. They serve as 
dynamic aids in the teaching of reading, 
writing, and speaking. Used every day, 
they are valuable in promoting class- 
reom management; in setting the stage 
for learning; in systematically furthering 
critical thinking; in fostering mental 
health; in illustrating varieties of punc- 
tuation and figurative language; in in- 
creasing reading ability; in guiding 
moral and spiritual development; and in 
lending a concrete awareness of the con- 
tinuity of the history of ideas. The fol- 
lowing are some ways in which the 
words of others may be used. 

A quotation is written on the board 
each day. Students are taught to read 
the quotation when they enter the room. 
After roll is taken, the teacher guides 
the pupils in a discussion of the quota- 
tion. This daily procedure contributes 
to classroom management; the discussions 
set the stage for the day’s learning activ- 
ities, prompt oral participation, and stim- 
ulate critical thinking. Students are 


guided to learn that they are free to - 


disagree with the ideas quoted, but that 
their opinions must be supported by 
reasons and facts. 


Opinions cannot survive if one has no 
chance to fight for them. 
—Thomas Mann 


A variation of the above is to have 
students write before the discussion. 
They may keep a notebook for the wel 
pose and use it daily for ten or fifteen 
minutes at the beginning of the period. 
This procedure adds another language 
activity—the daily practice of writing 
their thoughts. In the writing, students 
might be asked to analyze what they 
believe the author of the quotation was 
trying to communicate; they might be 
asked to express opinions of their own 
that were prompted by the quotation. 


It is not the hand, but the understanding 
of a man, that may be said to write. 
—Cervantes 


The fact that quotations are used 
every day and that all of the students 
get into the act of discussion (by partici- 

ating both as listeners and speakers) is 
important, for it is by a. that 
they learn and it is by feeling an atmos- 
phere in which their thoughts will be 
accepted that they are stimulated to 
talk, and develop the self- 
confidence necessary for self-expression. 


The confidence which we have in our- 
selves gives birth to much of that which 
we have in others. 

—La Rochefoucauld 


In addition to discussing the meanings 
of the quotations, students can note and 
discuss varieties of punctuation used. 
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The teacher might have them experiment 
by using different punctuation marks 
in the quotations to see how meaning 
or emphasis changes when different 
marks are used. Students might evaluate 
the punctuation of the writer and discuss 
his reasons for the particular punctua- 
tion he used. In this way, quotations 
can be selected to show the difference 
between the punctuation of prose and 
poetry. They can show the student 
writer how to punctuate basic sentence 
patterns, modifiers, series, deletions, etc. 
They can illustrate uses of the more 
difficult marks such as the dash, hyphen, 

and colon. 
Writing, when properly managed, is 
but a different name for conversation. 
—Sterne 


Reading is, of course, the primary 
activity performed in the ana ysis of 
quotations, Specific reading techniques 
such as discovering secondary meanings 
of words and isolating key words that 
unlock the meaning of the ideas may be 
consistently taught; for in order to 
ti se the written ideas, a student 
must first know all the words and 
identify the meanings of particular 
words in the context of the quotation. 


All words are pegs to hang ideas on. 
—Henry W. Beecher 


Another value in the reading and 
discussing of quotations is that they 
serve as builders of background infor- 
mation by introducing students to the 
names and ideas of famous statesmen, 
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philosophers, scientists, educators, and 
writers. Students might be asked to use 
reference material to discover a given 
writer’s importance. At advanced levels, 
students might be asked to judge 
whether or not they think the quotation 
agrees with ideas current during the 
author’s life; they might be asked to 
judge whether or not the ideas expressed 
in the quotation are consistent with 
other writings by the same author. 
Used in this way, quotations are 
stepping-stones to recommending books, 
stories, and articles written by or about 
the people whose words are quoted. 
The man who writes about himself and 
his own time is the only man who writes 
about all people and about all time. 
—Shaw 
If the teacher arranges the quotations 
in historical sequence, the continuity 
of ideas throughout the history of man- 
kind can be interestingly illustrated. 
Examples of such continuity can be 
found in the literature of each age, and 
dramatically illustrate that many of our 
present ideas, concerns, and anxieties 
either were shared by those before us, 
or are a direct result of events that 
preceded ours. Using quotations in 
this way also contributes to moral and 
iritual guidance, for the teacher can 
nd quotations from all eras that show 
many basic and universal truths. 
Language gives man a line of continuity 
which makes culture and the accumula- 
tion of knowledge possible. 
—Lotz 


TV— Lick It or Join It? 


Anita J. Willens 
Walter Johnson High School, Rockville, Maryland 


Every teacher must, sooner or later, 
face the fact that television is here to 


stay. It already consumes more time 
than any other leisure activity. Home- 
work is often “done” while a western 


is blaring away. 

Along with other conscientious 
teachers, I have always believed that 
it was my sacred duty to expand the 
cultural tastes, widen the interests, and 
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improve the choice of leisure time 
activities of my pupils. Since television 
is the number one leisure pastime, I 
felt that this would be a good beginning. 
I could help my students to discover the 
finer things being offered on television, 
and also correlate some of these pro- 
grams with the curriculum. 


While this sounds simple, I was beset 
by many problems, some of which I 
have not yet solved. To begin with, 
there are no such things as specific 
“educational television” shows on com- 
mercial stations in my area. Secondly, 
surprising as this may seem in the 
well-to-do section where I teach, some 
of my students do not own television 
sets. Many programs that I might have 
deemed valuable were on too late for 
viewing by the average fourteen-year- 
old. Then again, I did not feel that I 
could assign any program to be viewed 
for homework, as this might be con- 
strued as infringing on family time. 

I dealt with 100 fourteen-year-olds 
during this “experiment.” It was cer- 
tainly not a scientific endeavor, but I 
do believe it had value and could be 
used by any teacher in any subject. 

First, I gave out a questionnaire and 
asked students to answer the questions 
as honestly as they could without sign- 
ing their names. The first question was, 
“Why do you watch television?” Most 
said they watched for recreation, relaxa- 
tion, or because they had nothing else to 
do. A few said they watched because 
they wanted to learn things. The second 
aga was, “What sort of programs 

0 you enjoy?” The most frequent 
answers appeared in this order: Detective 
stories, Adult Westerns, Comedies, 
Spectaculars, Mystery shows, Music, 
Old movies, News shows. 

The problem I had to solve was how 
to interest them in shows that I con- 
sidered worthwhile in all fields. I hit 
upon the idea of starting a special 
bulletin board entitled: 
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BEST TV AND RADIO BETS 


I changed the suggested 
weekly programs every Monday morn- 
ing. Then when I met each class, I 
would discuss each suggested show and 
give the students some idea of its con- 
tents. I was certain to include everything 
from the “Romeo and Juliet” movie to 
the “Jazz Show.” 


Each day in class we would spend 
a few minutes (or really as much time 
as in discussing the shows 
suggested for the night before. Those 
who had watched the programs told 
the others about them, and if any 
controversial subject came up, we dis- 
cussed it. Soon, students themselves 
were making suggestions about programs 
that were scheduled so that we could 
list them on the bulletin board. 


After several months I again issued a 
questionnaire asking the students to 
respond to this question: “Has our 
Radio-TV Bulletin Board been of any 
value to you?” While a few said the 
idea had no effect, most of the students 
had such comments as these to make: 
it gave me a preview of what to look 
for; I planned my homework assignments 
so that I could watch the shows; I 
learned new facts; it called my attention 
to programs of value that I did not 
watch before; (and what was most 
gratifying to me) it made me want to 
read good literature; it helped me to 
understand current events. 


The next question was, “Which pro- 

ms do you watch now as a result of 
this bulletin board that you did not 
watch before?” Those listed most fre- 
quently were: Behind Closed Doors, 
Journey to Understanding, Playhouse 
90, U. S. Steel Hour, Person to Person, 
Today, Bold Journey, Twentieth Cen- 
tury, Small World, Youth Wants to 
Know. 

Quite an impressive array? This can 
be brought about by any teacher. 
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WAYS TO HELP PUPILS EXPLORE 
the semantics of advertising and to dis- 
tinguish fact from opinion are described 
in “Using Mass Media in Teaching 
English,” written by Richard G. Decker 
and published last spring by the New 
York State Education Department, Al- 
bany: This 60-page bulletin, which sug- 
gests activities especially suitable for 
average and below-average students, 
shows how newspapers, magazines, radio, 
television, films, and recordings may be 
used to Lon discrimination 
in mass media, as well as their language 
skills. 
Suggestions for class activities are 
rouped under these headings: Reading, 
riting, Speaking, Listening, and De- 
veloping Appreciations. For example, an 
activity included under Listening is to 
discuss “language signals” with the class 
members and then to read them a news- 
paper report of a speech. Pupils write 
down the “signals” which indicate the 
introduction of new points or a shift in 
thought. These signals might include “in 
the first place,” “next,” “then,” “second,” 
“finally,” “another,” “however,” “al- 
though,” and “on the other hand.” 


EXTRA PAY FOR EXTRA WORK? 
Some English teachers don’t have to act 


The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


as football coach or band leader to re- 
ceive more money, according to a survey 
reported in the NASSP Spotlight, ror 
June 1960. Forty-two per cent of the 
teachers who directed dramatics and 37.3 

r cent of those sponsoring publications 
in school districts with a population ex- 
ceeding 30,000 received extra pay for 
their additional assignments. How much 
more they were paid was not reported in 
this 1958-59 survey of 493 school sys- 
tems. 


A COMMISSION ON ENGLISH 
composed of fourteen representatives 
from high schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities has been established by the College 
Entrance Examination Board “because 
the member colleges and schools which 
compose the Board have become in- 
creasingly dissatisfied with the results 
of English teaching.” 

The primary concern of the Commis- 
sion on English will be the improvement 
of English instruction for students going 
on to college. “The Commission ho 
to find means 1) to spread information 
about new and promising programs now 
in operation; 2) to link its own activities 
with the activities of other groups al- 
ready deeply engaged in work on the 
problem; 3) to develop new instructional 
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materials, possibly including video tapes 
and kinescopes; 4) to encourage local 
meetings in which teachers write, study 
literature together and analyze the formal 
properties of new forms of communica- 
tion.” 

Mr. Floyd Rinker is Executive Di- 
rector of the Commission and Professor 
Harold Martin of Harvard is Chairman. 


THE LATEST NEA RESEARCH 
Report, “Teacher Supply and Demand 
in Public Schools, 1960,” reveals that 
American colleges and universities pre- 
96 15 percent more students to teach 
glish in 1960 than in 1959, but 12 
ercent fewer in 1960 than in 1950. From 
1959 to 1960, the gain in new mathe- 
matics teachers was 31 percent; in sci- 
ence teachers, 26.4 percent; and in 
foreign language teachers, 21 percent. 
Of 9,424 prospective English teachers 
completing certificate requirements in 
1960, 6,656 were women. 


EVERYWHERE IN THE WORLD 
there is a desire to learn English, accord- 
ing to the Times Educational Supple- 
ment, July 1, 1960. In this issue G. E. 
Perren writes, “In terms of numbers of 
pupils and teachers, of timetable hours 
and of geographical extent, the teaching 
of English as a second language is the 
biggest educational undertaking in the 
world today. In India alone, more chil- 
dren learn English than in England. Nor 
is it restricted to school children: the 
hundreds of thousands of adult learners 
increase daily. No language has ever had 
so many teachers and pupils of so many 
different linguistic, racial, cultural and 
social backgrounds—nor it might be 
added, with such a desire to learn it. 
“The greatest increase in English teach- 
ing is outside Europe—in the emergent 
states of Africa, in the Middle East, in 
the sub-continent of India and in the Far 
East.” 
However, according to the author, 
great numbers of adults and children are 
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learning inaccurate English from un- 
qualified teachers and are showing an 
increasing disregard for standards of cor- 


‘rectness. He adds that the spread of Eng- 


lish and its progressive babelization can- 
not be restrained while teachers wait for 
research to produce improved materials 
and methods. 


A PLANNING PERIOD FROM 11:00- 
12:00 each day is provided in the class 
schedule for all English teachers at 
Peekskill High School, New York, re- 
saa Richard Corbin, former department 
ead and now Chairman of the English 
Department at Hunter College High 
School. To provide op rtunity for team 
teaching and “master” lessons, the princi- 
has also scheduled all English courses . 
or a particular year at the same hour. 
That is, all sophomore English classes are - 
taught from 8:30-9:20; all junior classes 
from 10:16-11:06; and all senior classes 
at another class hour. 


“MANY IDOLS OF THE YOUNG 
use either ‘Americanese’ or bad English 
and children think it is grown-up to 
copy them,” writes R. G. H. ps fad 
in the Summer issue of The Use of Eng- 
lish, a British journal for teachers. 

The first essential in the teacher’s at- 


tempt.to improve the speech habits of 
his pupils—short of acquiring an Oxford 
accent—is “taking care over what we say, 


and how we say it, in front of our 
sand the British pedagogue advises. 

owever, he cautions against 
“one hundred percent success by our 
efforts because there is too much against 
us.” In many homes, he points out, “bad 
speech is the rule and good speech is 
laughed at,” but the teacher must per- 
severe. When students have completed 
school and realize the importance of cor- 
rect speech, then the teacher’s efforts 
will not have been in vain, he concludes. 

Teachers in the United States might 
wonder whether the “Americanese” 
which he equates with bad He is 
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close to the language which they at- 
tempt to teach their students as English. 


READING IS GENERALLY VIEWED 
by the male sex as a mostly feminine 
activity and this attitude seemingly exerts 
some influence on a boy’s reading ability, 
according to the findings of a study con- 
ducted by Albert J. Mazurkiewicz and 
reported in the Summer issue of the 
Journal of Developmental Reading. 

Aimed at investigating some social- 
cultural conditioning factors as possibly 
contributory to reading retardation 
among yo the study employed a 
masculine-feminine forced choice type 
inventory which was administered to a 
small population of eleventh grade boys 
and their fathers. The results revealed 
a positive, but low, correlation between 
_ the father’s attitude toward reading and 
that of the son. The correlation was 
higher for those boys on a vocational 
curriculum than for those on an academic 
one. In the former group some twenty- 
one percent of the boy’s attitude ap- 
pears to be related to his father’s atti- 
tude. In the latter group the relationship 
is only about seven percent. 

The writer, Director of the Reading 
and Study Clinic at Lehigh University, 
concludes that one of the reasons boys 
outnumber girls by a ratio of four to one 
among retarded readers is that reading 
achievement of boys appears to be re- 
lated to some extent to this particular 
social-cultural influence. 


“TO SAY THAT MECHANICAL 
skills reflect or portray the quality of 
thinking behind them is not only er- 
roneous but also nefarious,” charges Ken- 
neth A. Stewart in the October Clearing 
House. But such a condition is deceptive, 
the Napa, California, high school English 
teacher declares, “especially to the critic 
with pre-Civil War tendencies.” When 
the student is directed to write a 500- 
word theme, the critics (teacher, parent, 
“professional sniper”) are not concerned 
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with the thinking the student employs in 
solving his problem, but rather in “the 
precision and assiduousness” with which 
that solution is expressed. The student’s 
task, according to Mr. Stewart, is not 
“proposing a few decent observations of 
his own,” but that “of avoiding split in- 
finitives, dangling participles, degerunded 
phrases, and fragment run-ons. A frag- 
mented sentence might really be an 
elliptical gem were Johnny writing for 
50 cents a word in some scholarly maga- 
zine.” 

The writer would divide all Americans 
into three categories with respect to 
English: “(1) that group o Good 
Americans labeled ‘non-participants’ who 
do not or cannot see the value of Eng- 
lish, but are concerned mainly with the 
rudiments of the sporting green and the 
cashing of checks; (2) the fortunate 
group of ‘idea men’ who are not con- 
cerned with technicalities of communica- 
tion as such and think of the whole 
problem as so much nonsense; (3) the 
language technician’ who is expert in the 
field oF split infinitives and noun sub- 
stantives, and who is appalled 


this 
reatest of all catastrophes since Hanni- 
al lost some elephants in the Alps.” 


DEBATE IN HIGH SCHOOL CAN 
be justified first on the grounds that it 
is beneficial to the student, not only 
while he is in high school, but for the 
rest of his life, contends Robert D. 
Graves in the September School Activi- 
ties. In addition to learning what good, 
clear thinking is, the student learns poise 
and control. He develops his sense of 
individual initiative and becomes in- 
terested in local and world problems. 
Publicity for a school with a winning de- 
bate team, the Holton, Kansas, teacher 
ranks as only secondary. 


IN AUSTRALIAN SECONDARY 
schools a boy demonstrates from his 
voluntary reading “that he has not passed 
beyond the stage of pure adventure by 
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the time he turns fifteen, and therefore 
is not ready for the classics until after 
this period,” concludes R. G. Cochrane 
in his report on the state of reading in 
Australia. 


However, the University of Queens- 
land professor notes that “more extensive 
reading of the old, as against the new, 
one fiction, indicates a considerable 

egree of school influence upon the read- 
ing indulged in by pupils.” Libraries are 
more likely to be more heavily stocked 
with Scott, Dickens, and George Eliot 
than they are with A. J. Cronin and 
Nevil Shute, and teachers are more likely 
to encourage reading of the former writ- 
ers, he finds. 


Reading patterns of girls and boys 
follow fairly closely those in the United 
States with girls reading more than boys. 
For both sexes, “thirteen-year-olds read 
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more than fourteen-year-olds, with fif- 
teen-year-olds swinging upward to the 
thirteen-year level but not quite reach- 
ing it,” Professor Cochrane reports. Too, 
he notes 88 percent of the adolescents 
read one or more newspapers daily with 
interest in the press developing at thirteen 
years and showing a decline after nine- 
teen for boys and sixteen for girls. 

The article appears in the September 
Reading Teacher. 


A RECENT AFFILIATE PUBLICA- 
tion of special interest is “World Litera- 
ture in the English Classroom,” the fall 
issue of the lowa English Yearbook. The 
well-written articles range from the 
classical through the German, Latin 
American, Spanish, Russian, and Scanda- 
navian literatures. Single copies are avail-. 
able from the National Council of 
Teachers of English for one dollar. 


Language and Literature 
Edited by THOMAS D. JARRETT 


IS TODAY’S STANDARD CURRIC- 
ulum in American literature sufficient? 
Has American literary achievement of 
this century been adequately: examined 
and defined by scholars and critics? Or 
have teachers and critics concentrated 
on “names” at the expense of neglect- 
ing many important writers whom we 
need to know more thoroughly? These 
are the questions posed and answered 
by Charles Fenton in “The Lost Years 
of Twentieth-Cen American Lit- 
erature” (South Atlantic Quarterly, 
Summer 1960). 

The only decade of the 1900’s that 
has received adequate critical attention, 
Fenton believes, is that period which 
embraces the early works of Eliot, 
Hemingway, Faulkner, and Pound. Con- 
sequently only a minority of the writ- 
ers and only fragments of the total 
achievement of this decade have been 
examined adequately. The first three 
of the above named writers have be- 
come “bright, fixed stars in a literary 


firmament which has also included a 
good many perishable shooting stars.” 
They have received great acclaim and 
prestige in the universities, where pre- 
vailing methodologies have proved to 
be peculiarly suitable to a climate which 
has produced “critical and_ historical 
comment without parallel in American 
literary scholarship.” Yet there has been 
the relative neglect of a majority of 
the writers of the remaining five dec- 
ades of the century as well as many of 
the important ones of the 1920’s. While 
Eliot, Hemingway, and Faulkner have 
received extraordinary attention, com- 
paratively —- there are few arti- 
cles, critical studies, and ee 
of John Dos Passos, F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald, Henry Miller, E. E. Cummings, 
or Eugene O'Neill, among others. There 
is almost a shameful indifference, Fen- 
ton notes, toward the study of Frank 
Norris and Jack London. There is little 
time for the former in the undergrad- 
uate survey or in the graduate school, 
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and it is preposterous that we know 
less about London than about O. Henry. 
The author is not optimistic about 
the critics’ recovering lost years 
of the twentieth century, for he notes 
with dismay the same process at work 
in the 1950’s (“For every worthwhile 
essay on Wright Morris or Mark Harris 
or Harvey Swados there are eleven 
_ on the love song of J. D. Salinger”). 
' Nevertheless, he maintains that it is 
necessary to recognize that American 
literary history from the beginning to 
the — has outgrown its “tradi- 
‘tional literary straightjacket,” and he 
pleads for a new look at it by English 
departments and critics—the employ- 
ment of “an apparatus of periods and 
genres and individual authors, similar 
to that by which English literature is 
manageably presented, along with the 
organization of courses in such a way 
as to investigate the history and role 
of American publishing houses, editors, 
and literary agents in a democracy.” 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH WHOSE 
high school students are making an 
initial acquaintance with the writings 
of Emerson might well refer them to 
“Emerson’s Vital Message for Today,” 
an article by Bruce Bliven which ap- 

s originally in Reader's Digest 
(August 1960). Bliven, writing from 
his own experience in reading Emer- 
son, believes that Emerson’s ideas are 
as valid for today as they were when 
he first presented them to mankind. He 
had something to say, and he knew 
how to say it. His works reveal truths 
that are as enduring “as the ancient 
hills and as modern as next week.” 

The author reviews the life of Emer- 
son, noting how he learned his philos- 
ophy from American pioneers, how he 
gave encouragement and support to 
several of the great figures in Ameri- 
can literature, how he framed his lec- 
tures, and in what way one might glean 
useful ideas from his readings. Emer- 
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son, he observes, was pre-eminent in 
shaping the American mind and out- 
look. Above all, he teaches us the les- 
son that humanity needs most—“that 
human personality is sacred and inviol- 
able.” 


THE JAPANESE ARE HIGHLY 
selective in their reading of American 
literature. Whereas they seem to have 
surrendered to the habit of accepting 
European literature as it is, especially 
French and pre-Soviet literature, they 
choose American writings in relation to 
their view of America as a tough- 
minded — populated by “redskins” 
and symbolized by the “bold and reck- 
less brush” rather than “exquisite 
finesse.” To them the redskins are Amer- 
ican literature. So writes Edward Seiden- 
sticker in “Redskins in Japan” (Kenyon 
Review, Summer 1960), the first in a 
series of articles on American writings 
in various foreign countries. 

Seidensticker begins by pointing out 
that the Mainichi newspapers’ survey of 
the reading habits of the Japanese indi- 
cates that American literature is not as 
attractive as French and pre-Soviet Rus- 
sian literature. Margaret Mitchell and 
Pearl Buck are among the favorite 
American writers and Mark Twain is 
read with some enthusiasm. However, 
with the exception of Poe and Whit- 
man who are special cases, Hemingway 
is the most popular writer. Hawthorne 
and Melville seem to have made little 
or no impression. 

The author offers several other ex- 
planatias for the choice of American 
write:s. ‘rst, there is the “tendency to 
admire things for non-literary reasons,” 
to read American literature with a 
fixed idea. Consequently, when the Japa- 
nese put literature to work for politics 
they find in some American writin 
evidence to support the belief that 
America, a land which supports mate- 
rialism (opposed by Poe), is also the 


(Continued on page 650) 
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Selectivity in Mass Communication 


Mass communication is not a monolith; 
it is rather a bewildering variety of tech- 
nological and institutional arrangements 
to achieve a variety of purposes, some 
sacred, some secular. Much of the con- 
tents of some are on an extremely high 
level. But the most visible media are 
frequently less exalted in their standards. 
Our approach should be to know so 
much about the excellence that exists 
that we can constantly bring it to the 
attention of our students, and to know 
enough about the structure of the media 
that we can exert effective leverage to 
have them raise their sights whenever 
it is economically possible. A further 
dimension of the media that should con- 
cern us is their existence and change over 
time. It would be ideal if teacher train- 
ing courses in the history of literature 
could be slightly modified to include 
a careful consideration of the changes in 
the sociology of authorship, audience, 
and media. If we know, for example, that 
the English upper class elite responded, 
in the eighteenth century, to the new 
middle class media forms of novel, news- 
paper, and magazine in much the same 
way that we middle class critics have 
responded to the new working class 
forms of the twentieth century, we 
might become more effective in our 
criticism. In the furor over broadcast- 
ing payola, for example, everyone seems 
to have forgotten that our press was 
similarly venal in the mid-nineteenth 
century. Mark Twain’s description in 
Roughing It of how journalists got 
shares for puffing mining claims is about 
payola, plain and simple. If the news- 
papers could be shamed out of that kind 
of chicanery, why not radio and TV? 


In a similar way, if we remember that 
the rich nobles who had great manu- 
script book libraries at first scorned the 
vulgar printed articles, we can better 
appreciate the snobbish folly of those 
“intellectuals” who pride themselves on 
not having a TV set. It’s perfectly legiti- 
mate, of course, not to want a 1V or a 
hi-fi, or a subscription to Life, but to 
brag about not having something is surely 
prima facie evidence of a person’s not 
being truly intellectual, ie., thoughtful 
in a profound and comprehensive way. 

What then are the characteristics of 
the most pervasive mass media (popular 
newspapers, pictorial journalism, enter- 
tainment movies, and network nighttime 
broadcasting) that work at cross pur- 
poses with our efforts to cultivate ex- 
cellence in taste and language usage? 
The exceptions to the run of the mill 
form the basis for a later column 
in this series, but for the present let 
us consider the rule rather than the 
exception. In my judgment, the most 
subversive tradition of the media is their 
apotheosis of the entertainer in our 
culture. Instead of encouraging the ad- 
miration and emulation of those pro- 
fessionals and scientists, artists and 
intellectuals, whose disciplines and skills 
make our society of abundance possible, 
our media system holds up for indis- 
criminate adoration and fantasy a rogue’s 
gallery--of irrelevant characters: sports 
champions, socialite playboys (and their 
current girls), and the ubiquitous stars 
of stage, screen, and TV. These per- 
sons are, in the broadest sense, “the en- 
tertainers” who, according to Webster, 
“engage the attention of others agree- 
ably,” by amusing and diverting. The 
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word originally referred to the special 
kind of one shows to 
quent guests, when they are given the 
run of the house, the keys to the city. 
But the significant difference about our 
mass media entertainment heroes is that 
what was once a something thing, an 
agreeable and wholesome diversion and 
recreation from the enervating work 
of survival, has now become an almost 
all the time happening. And the enter- 
tainer’s values are simpleminded ones— 
pleasing the audience, no matter how 
undemanding it may be. Bob Hope 
— Jimmy Durante as a great person 

cause “he’s big hearted and he lives 
to be nice to people.” His philosophy is 
equally profound: “You only live, once 
and you have maybe twenty-five more 
years to enjoy yourself, so why not live 
it up until the sheriff comes and wheels 
the whole thing off to be sold. When 
you’ve worked long enough and hard 
enough, I think you have the right to 
baby yourself a little.” Bob Hope as a 
—— comic is fine; but when the court 
jester begins to hanker after the throne, 
it is time to question the hegemony of 
the entertainer as hero in America. When 
Patti Page stops singing and starts to 
“Think” out loud about philosophy of 
life—talking sincerely but casually with 
God is her definition of prayer—then it 
is proper for the teachers of the young 
to resent the usurpation. Parents, preach- 
ers, counselors, and community leaders 
are among those whose advice is pe 
undercut by the facile soothsaying of, 
say, Dick Clark, whose Your Happiest 
Years defines adolescence in such a way 
that maturity must be an anticlimax, 
something to shun. 

Another’ peculiarly American falla 
that inhibits the maturing of the media 
is their giganticism, the fallacy of big- 
ness. A movie is billed as costing 15 
billion dollars, a metropolitan newspaper 
offers six (count ’em) book installments 
every Sunday, a TV spectacular has 
more sets than any other so far—all these 
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assumptions that what is bigger is better 
implicitly challenge our attempts to 
foster respect for quality irrespective of 
size! We must constantly search for 
countervailing examples to this ele- 
phantiasis of the mind, e.g., the Indian 
film-maker Satyajit Ray made his great 
masterpiece “Pather Panchali” for 
$35,000, less than we spend for the 
production costs of a formula TV 
western. 

Another ideal supported by the big 
media in America is the notion that the 

ublic can’t be wrong. For example, 
ABC-TV, whose westerns and private 
eye shows have depressed the level of 
commercial TV, justified their appeal to 
the lowest common denominator in trade 
magazines in this way: “This is cultural 
democracy in action: The programming 
obligations of the broadcasters must 
therefore be based on a democratic con- 
cept of cultural freedom—that is, the 
rights of the people to want what they 
want when they want it.” When critics 
objected to their influence, an executive 
of that network replied in Washington: 
“Can we legislate taste? Can we make it 
a criminal offense to be mediocre? Shall 
we set up a commissar of taste?” 

In opposing the media when they sub- 
vert our purposes, we are not alone. 
More and more organized groups are 
taking sensible steps to promote the best 
the media have to offer at the same time 
they oppose the mediocre and regressive. 
In the specific suggestions that follow 
on the prirt, graphic, and broadcasting 
media in the English classroom, several 
principles apply: (1) we should identi 
mature trends within each of the media 
and contrive ways of accelerating these 
trends; (2) we should develop stud 
themes in American culture t will 
enable us to analyze several of the media 
in unison, ¢.g., a paperback novel and its 
film and TV adaptations as well as news- 
paper and magazine criticism of both; 
(3) a controlling concern should be our 
desire to use the widest range of media 
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to appreciate the full spectrum of arts— 
not only the print forms of fiction, non- 
fiction, poetry, and drama but also their 
visual and electronic variations in film, 
broadcasting, photojournalism, and 
graphics, as well as the arts systemati- 
cally neglected in formal education be- 
fore the rise of four-color printing, such 
as painting, sculpture, me architecture 
(In other words, mass communication in 
all its richness now makes possible a full 
and comprehensive instruction in the 
humanities for the first time); and (4) 
the key to individual maturity in all 


these activities is careful attention to 
the skills of reading and writing, ob- 
servation and analysis. No matter how 
much the rise of widely popular (and 
thus at first vulgar) media complicates 
our task, nor how much more we poten- 
tially can do through intelligent exploi- 
tation of the miracles of four-color 
printing, LP recordings, and television, 
the traditional goals endure: linguistic 
mastery and esthetic sensibility—two pro- 
cesses that can be mutually reinforcing 
under the counsel of a sound and in- 
spiring teacher. 


x 
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Current English 


ConpucTeD BY THE NCTE CoMMitTTEE ON CURRENT ENGLisH Usace* 


Please give your opinion on agenda. 


Is it singular or plural? 
—D. F. P. 


The word agenda was once a plural 
noun from Latin meaning “things to be 
done” and thus took a plural verb and 
plural modifiers, as in “There were few 
agenda.” However, agenda now com- 
monly means “list of things to be done 
or considered” and in this sense Lae 
a singular verb and singular modifiers, 
eg., “There was no ssa for the 

urchill visit . . .” (Atlantic Monthly, 
March 1952, p. 12) and “The Soviet 


note suggest an agenda...” (New 
York Times, August 24, 1952, Sec. 1, 


p. 1). C. L. Barnhart’s distionary files 
also show “until a firm agenda can be 
agreed upon” (Newsweek, April 11, 
1925, p. 29); “Anta’s broadly impressive 
... agenda ... bas attracted attention 
...” (Saturday Review, May 14, 1955, 

. 30: Abraham Chasins speaking). 

us “The agenda has [or much less 
frequently have} been approved.” 

Since agenda now occurs in the sin- 
gular, one also finds the plural agendas 
as evidenced by the citations found b 
Professor Russell Thomas in his read- 
ings: “. . . without specifying dates or 
agendas (“News of the Week in Re- 
view,” New York Times, October 11, 
1955, Sec. E, p. 1); “. . . two different 
proposed summit agendas have been 
taking place” (Ibid., March 9, 1958, 
Sec. 4, F1); “, .. we had covered ex- 
tensive agendas each side had prepared 
in advance (William Benton, Yale Re- 
view, Summer 1958, p. 553). Other 


*Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Malone, James 
B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, Russell 
Thomas, John N. Winburne, Willis J. Russell, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, W. Nelson Francis, Ruth 
Serickland, ex officio. 


quotations may be cited, but these 
sources are sufficient to show that 
agenda is now used in the singular. 

As an alternative for agenda, the word 
docket is being employed in American 
speech: “What is on the docket 
(agenda) today?” 

—Margaret M. Bryant 


What is the status of a word like 
evenings in a sentence such as I work 
evenings? 

—A. B. N. 


Expressions like open evenings and 
work evenings are well established in 
the language, having survived from the 
Old English period. One of the func- 
tions of the genitive case was to indi- 
cate time relationships, as in deg, “day,” 
deges, “by day.” This survival of an 
old adverbial genitive may be observed 
in “Evenings he would write letters” 
or in the phrasal-genitive equivalent 
“Of an evening he would write letters.” 
There is no objection to always and 
nowadays, which illustrate the same 
construction. The use of the word 
evenings is recorded in the Dictionary 
of American English, Vol. Il, the cita- 
tion being from the year 1862. Did any 
one who happened to be listening to the 
Army-McCarthy hearings on June 3, 
1954, wince when Roy Cohn answered: 
“Yes sir, my Bye was so important that 
I was forced to work nights, week- 
ends, and holidays”? It is doubtful that 
anyone of the millions of listeners gave 
it a second i A study of adver- 
tisements in New York ne 
found that the ratio of advertisements 
of stores which were open in the even- 
ing was three to one in favor of “Open 
Evenings” instead of “Open Every 
Evening,” an alternative. The usage was 
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employed more often in the papers that 
catered to readers who find it con- 
venient to shop in the evening. The 
New York Times did not avoid the 
use of the expression, even though 
ninety-five per cent of its advertisers 
are firms that are closed in the evening. 
Both “Open Evenings” and “Open 
Nights” were found in the Times. Re- 
cently an English teacher, a Ph.D., wrote 
in a letter “. . . I am giving myself a 
kind of home extension course in these 
categories of knowledge evenings” (July 
20, 1955). 


A study of literature, exclusive of ad- 
vertising, showed that both the ad- 
verbial genitive and the prepositional 
phrases are employed. The preference 
here is for “in the evening,” “at night,” 
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“by day” to “evenings,” “nights,” “days.” 
Among the writers who employ the 
latter may be listed Brooks Atkinson, 
the drama critic of the Times, and 
William L. Worden, who in one sen- 
tence in the Saturday Evening Post 
(November 20, 1954, p. 39) used two 
adverbial genitives and one prepositional 
hrase: “None of them realize that 

rs. Catter, working days and carin 
for two youngsters in the evenings, an 
Mrs. Conrad who works evenings as a 
waitress. . . .” From these illustrations 


and from the numerous advertisements 
we have today it will be safe to say 
that the adverbial genitive will remain. 
In studied or formal writing, however, 
et prepositional phrases are generally 


—Margaret M. Bryant 


Language and Literature 


(Continued from page 645) 


land of the democratic dream (Whit- 
man). More important, many significant 
American writers lose their effective- 
ness when their writings are translated 
into a foreign language. For example, 
Melville’s works suffer from literalness 
in translation; Fitzgerald presents many 
problems, especially in relation to his 
employment of symbolic names; and 
James’ interplay of style and meaning 
discourages representative translation. 
Seidensticker suggests, however, that 
the above explanations do not go far 
enough. Although Twain and Hem- 
ingway come off better in translation 


than many other American writers, the 
real reason for their popularity is that 
they represent “the unaffected voice 
of the new continent”—the thing that the 
Japanese feel is most distinctly Ameri- 
can. Basically an island people, they 
find in the above named writers some- 
thing that is distinctive, something that 
they do not find in Europe and that 
they could not have created for them- 
selves—a rough, pater 4 treatment of 
life, and perhaps a recalling of “the vast 
spaces from which life came to their 
small islands.” Without a doubt, the 
word “hard-boiled” describes American 
literature for them, and Hemingway. is 
its image. 
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RIPOSTE 


Editorialette 


I just returned a manuscript which reported an experiment in teaching writing. 
It wasn’t yet ready for publication. But I’m feeling cheerful about the matter, not 
because I take a sadistic delight in firing manuscripts back to their authors, but because 
the article was about an experiment. In our tussles with the issues in the teaching of 
English, fulmination is much more common than experimentation. And this is too bad. 

For research is not something entombed in graduate dissertations nor carried on 
only by professors whose lists of publications need padding before the next salary 
budget is drawn up. The kind of practical action research which teachers can carry 
on in their own classrooms is of key importance in bringing those infrequent moments 
of pedagogical truth. For example, instead of arguing over structural linguistics versus 
“traditional” grammar, let’s try out the new approach to see if it does any more for 
student writing than the old approach. (This assumes that we consider improved 
expression the main goal in teaching grammar.) 


Furthermore, the Journal could use some good reports of experiments! 
—DLB 


— From the Readers — 


Dr. Carlsen’s article in the September issue inspired a number of letters pro and 
con. It seeemed fair to give the available space in this issue to rebuttal—thus four 
of the con letters appear. The editor is sorry that all the letters could not be 
published. 


Dear Eprror: 

Thank for your new “Riposte” department. Now I can complain in print 
about your loaded articles. 

The “Conflicting Assumptions in the Teaching of English” was a gratuitous attack 
on traditionalism per se. Its author’s position is just as untenable as to say that progres- 
sive methods are all worthless. 

A British teacher is quoted in another ap ser as saying that formal 
is dry and useless. But I vill stand forever and shout that ia die can write edecitiihp, 
much less correctly, without a thorough knowledge of formal grammar. Why is 
Winston Churchill, for example, such a great literary stylist? He did not inherit his 
art, and he did not acquire it by any of the casual methods advocated by your modern 
educationists. He learned it as a life-long student of English grammar. uently 
he knows how to use a nominative absolute; how to introduce a thought with a par- 
ticipial phrase; how to run a series of infinitives; how to invert independent and 
dependent clauses. 

These techniques are not developed by chance; nor are they merely absorbed. 
They must be taught so that children will enjoy the self-confidence and linguistic 
power that come from concrete knowledge of how to speak and write. 

F. BowMANn 
Clayton Junior High School 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Dear Eprror: 

The assumptions of Mr. Carlsen in his article, “Conflicting Assumptions in the 
Teaching of English,” may have some basis in his realm of experience; however, I wish 
to take exception to the use of “traditional” in his description of the narrow-minded 
teacher. Unfortunately, I fear that Mr. Carlsen has observed the average citizen’s 
attitude toward English teachers rather than the average or traditional English teacher. 
His so-called “modern” attitudes were commonplace in the field of English instruction 
when I began my undergraduate studies twenty years ago. I therefore submit that 
Mr. Carlsen is a little behind the times. 

I feel, too, that an overindulgent acceptance of his “modern” assumptions can and 
has led to slip-shod English instruction. It is well that educated and inquisitive persons 
should examine our language and analyze its use and position in the modern era; 
however, in the instruction of young minds, any teacher of merit will support the 
validity of withholding overly complicated and controversial material until such time 
as the student is capable of assimilating and of applying the information or material. 
All too often new or inexperienced teachers are so willing to “jump on the newest 
bandwagon” in English that these teachers serve only to confuse and to frustrate many 
average students of high school age. This is far more detrimental to the training of our 
youth than the supposedly narrow concepts which Mr. Carlsen has labeled as 
“traditional.” 

Maumee High School, Maumee, Ohio 


Dear Eprror: 


The hash served up in this last issue has upset my capacious stomach, You tell us 


to “pursue execllence.” You tell us “that language is primarily a habit of behavior, 
learned best through use—under supervision—of the language.” Then you tell us this: 
“that aesthetic values exist in terms of the synthesis of experience that a piece of litera- 
ture evokes in the reader.” This last meaningless, flabby, mediocre evasion of sense was 
promulgated by people unable to understand the techniques of any art form. 

Any lunatic can get the impact of a piece of writing. That is asking too little. It is 
the job of the teacher to teach bow this impact was evoked. Writing is an art. This 
means that it uses techniques to create illusions that produce the effect of actual 
experience. It is our job to show the student that techniques produced the effect. 

To get excellence we must ask much of our students: we must ask them to 
learn the. techniques so well that they can use them. We must have them “learn by 
doing,” as you would say. We must, in other words, make them use these techniques. 
We must make them write sonnets in perfect form about material which has meaning 
to them. They can do this easily and they are flattered to be treated as if they have 
minds and standards. They are then able to judge the sonnets of other writers, for they 
have the right then to consider themselves sonneteers. 

The chain of tradition in art has been broken. We no longer have masters to pass _ 
on these techniques. We have only Teacher’s Colleges who preach “the easy way” 
and call for 

The teachers might try to learn themselves, just once. 


—Rosert Frey 
DeKalb, Illinois 
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RIPOSTE 


Dear Eprror: * 


The lead article, “Conflicting Assumptions in the Teaching of English” by 
G. Robert Carlsen, in the September issue of The English Journal, deserves some 
comment. The intention of the author was laudable, but I believe that the assumption 
underlying his classifying of assumptions was wrong and the labels themselves 
injudicious. 

If the labels “traditional” and “modern” are allowed to stand as Dr. Carlsen has 
used them, a grave disservice is being done to those good teachers of English who, 
through the years, have taught in the manner outlined under the label of “modern” but 
at the same time fully aware of the philosophical assumptions underlying their teaching. 
In many of these instances, these teachers would be unwilling to deny the traditional 
(this time using the word correctly) philosophy which they have embraced after much 
mature thought. It would seem to me that “poor” and “good” ought to be substituted 


for “traditional” and “modern” in describing the assumptions outlined in this article. 
In my mind this substitution would be justified even though one might not be 


able to accept all the assumptions which Dr. Carlsen has 
ere is much room for disagreement on both intellectual and professional 


“modern.” 


laced under the label, 


grounds concerning the assumptions which deal with the teaching of literature, for 


example. 


Dr. Carlsen may have oe that his statement, “In order to sharpen the dis- 


tinctions between the traditiona 


and the modernist, I have stated the extremes in 


points of view,” might provide an easy escape from criticism. However, the very fact 
that he has stated them in such a positive fashion places an unwarranted taint u 
those who do not find themselves in the same philosophical mood as he. 


—Henry FE. Vitrum 


School of Education, Rutgers University 


College Support for the High School Teacher 


schools. Publications such as the Cali- 
fornia and Indiana Statements on high 
school Ss do reach and help 
high school teachers. Our agreement 
about what we expect of college fresh- 
men and how we judge their writing 


(Continued from page 615) 


to help us in the high schools by 
publishing this booklet.” “It is a wel- 
come omen for future cooperation 
between high schools and 

Within that last comment lies the 
lesson of this report. Gratifying as 
it is to the authors of the Indiana 
Statement, the approval with which 
it was welcomed is now relevant not 
to what we have done, but to what we 
and other college teachers of English 
can do to improve the effectiveness 


of the teaching of English in high 


enables high school teachers to define 
more clearly their own purpose and 
standards. The onlay of our 
recommendations about teaching 
methods strengthens the efforts of 
high school teachers to eliminate prac- 
tices and policies both we and they 
recognize as hindrances to effective 


teaching. 
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Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH 


FOR SPECIAL ATTENTION 


ROBERT FROST: The Trial by Existence. 
By Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant. Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston. 1960. 451 pp. $6.00. 

Miss Sergeant’s command of her materials 
is evident from the first chapter. Her 
method is almost as quickly apparent. She 
published her first appreciation of Frost 
in 1925. She had become aware of his poetic 
genius while he was still on his English 
sojourn, and was one of the few to await 
eagerly his first American volumes. 

Since that time Frost has attained world 


stature as a poet, and through the years his 
biographer has maintained her interest in 
his verse and in his life. She has had the 
opportunity to confer with him often, and 


has been greatly aided in her important 
work by the poet’s kind and weet inter- 
est. Mr. Frost has himself furnished mate- 
rials and has directed Miss Sergeant to 
numerous sources, including manuscripts, 
correspondence, friends, library holdings of 
different kinds. Although he did not read 
the book, he encouraged the biographer in 
many ways, making his secretary available 
during the preparation and the checking 
of the biography. 

The method of the biography is that of 
the chronological account, rendered partly 
through quotations from the poetry and 
the prose of Robert Frost, less often but 
importantly through quotations of others, 
and, of course, through the narrative of 
Miss Sergeant—sometimes a mere frame- 
work, at other times an integral part of the 
structure. Extremely interesting is the use 
of poetry to tell the life of the poet. Miss 
Sergeant has at times found the same fun- 
damental thought expressed in an early 
poem, a later poem, a letter, and also she. 


recalls it from the poet’s conversation. With 
her intimate knowledge of the poet’s ex- 
periences she is able on many occasions to 
compare what actually happened with the 
tic account. Much of value in her role 
4 in her simply holding in juxtaposition 
the different versions, making it easy to see 
the relation between the life and the poetry. 
Robert Frost spent his early years in San 
Francisco. Here he had many occasions for 


-~sadness. When eleven, after the untimely 


death of his father, he moved with his 
mother and sister to New England, his 
father’s ancestral home. In high school he 
became senior class poet and valedictorian. 
Encouraged by his grandfather to go to 
college, he entered Amherst, but left be- 
fore the end of the first semester, a dis- 
appointment to his grandparents and to 
many of his friends. He for years had 
difficulty in finding a satisfying role. He 
wanted to write poetry; he needed to earn 
a living. The record of these early years of 
struggle—of teaching, farming, studying— 
and of the later years of victory and honor 
is told with insight and sympathy. Miss 
Sergeant has had an unusual opportunity to 
prepare for her important task. The result 
is a book that will be recognized for its 
valuable portrait of one of the great poets 
of the twentieth century. 

Robert Frost doubtless will be the sub- 
ject of many biographies. The present one 
has a scope that includes many of his li- 
terary friends and acquaintances, but never 
loses focus. The reader will conclude with 
the sense of having been fully informed 
about a man eminently worth knowing 
and with a feeling of admiration for the 
biographer as well as the poet. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


SELECTED FARE 
Fiction and Poetry 


THE LAST. TEMPTATION OF CHRIST. 
By Nikos Kazantzakis. Simon and Schuster. 
1960. 506 pp. $6.00. 

Unquestionably the greatest modern 
Greek author, Kazantzakis sought ultimate 
truth in Nietzsche, Buddha, Lenin, Ulysses, 
and finally in Christ. This book, a power- 
ful, moving, humanizing recreation of the 
life of Jesus, is unorthodox enough to make 
Judas the only Disciple who really under- 
stood Christ’s mission. 


CEREMONY IN LONE TREE. By Wright 
Morris. Antheneum. 1960. 304 pp. $4.00. 

Impressive for a skill in manipulation of 
events and for both variety and consistency 
in the portrayal of character, the novel yet 
lacks emotional power. The reader may be 
amused. But if he cares what happens, he 
doesn’t care very much. 


THE CHILD BUYER. By John Hersey. 
Knopf. 1960. 258 pp. $4.00. 

The significant modern question of what 
society should do with the young genius is 
here treated with devastating satire. The 
form of the story is a transcript of hear- 
ings before a State Senate investigating 
committee. 


THE STARS IN THEIR COURSES. By 
Harry Brown. Knopf. 1960. 362 pp. $4.50. 

But for an excess of sex this is a good 
western. The philosophy is less impressive 
than the violence. Mr. Brown can motivate 
and execute a struggle, whether in single 
or mass combat, with credibility and high 
excitement. Enough dead men that none 
need be added by Hollywood in the likely 
event that the story gets there. 


SHOW ME THE WAY. By Robert Portune. 
Doubleday. 1960. 356 pp. $4.50. 

A Negro boy of ability and ambition is 
unable to escape the consequences of hav- 
ing grown up on Sherman Street. He is 
victimized by the conflict between Negroes 
and the police. A thoughtful and moving 
novel about a problem of first importance. 


HOW RIGHT YOU ARE, JEEVES. By 
P. G. Wodehouse. Simon and Schuster. 
1960. 183 pp. $3.50. 

The energetically addle-pated Bertie 
Wooster, with friends and relatives much 
like himself, gets into his usual zany mix- 
ups; Jeeves, the classic butler, has to be 
called back from vacation to do this usual 
rescue work. Very good Wodehouse. 


THIS DEMI-PARADISE: A Westchester 
Diary. By Margaret Halsey. Simon and 
Schuster. 1960. 216 pp. $3.50. 
Suburbanites tired of drowning their 
mortgages in martinis will find a cure for 
their hangovers in the wit and gaiety of this 
delightful commentary on their lives and 
times. From the ludicrous horrors of the 
supermarket to the petty responsibility of 
the Girl Scout cookie sale the vagaries 
of The Affluent Society get a fond going 
over. This is required reading for anybody 
who does not live or does not want to live 
in an efficiency apartment the rest of his 
life. 


THE DINNER PARTY. By Claude Mauriac. 
Braziller. 1960. 320 pp. $4.00. 

A smorgasbord of typical French fare. A 
dinner party at the Parisian home of 
Bertrand Carnejoux, a successful writer, 
and his wife provides the setting for the 
interior monologues and exterior dialogues 
of the Carnejoux and their six guests who 
relive covertly past love affairs and discuss 
overtly subjects that range from the pri- 
vate life of Charles X to the private life of 
Graham Greene. 


A BALLAD OF LOVE. By Frederic Pro- 
kosch. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 1960. 
311 pp. $3.95. 

Another intense, perceptive, and won- 
derfully written novel by the author of 
The Asiatics and The Seven Who Fled. 
The scene moves from Texas to Paris to 
Morocco; the time is between the world 
wars; the theme is love, lust, and exile. 
Artists, scholars, aristocrats, and scoundrels 
fill out this portrait of Stella’s disintegration 
and tragic fulfillment. 
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Zeaching Materialy 


Edited by JOHN R. SEARLES 


BOARD OF REVIEWERS: William D. Herron, West Side High School, Newark, New 
Jersey; Mabel M. Staats, Southwest High School, Miami, Florida; Jobn C. Adler, George F. 
Baker High School, Tuxedo Park, New York; Frederick Kiley, Trenton State College, 
Trenton, New Jersey; Loren V. Grissom, Northeast Missouri Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri; Julius S. Rosenson, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Arthur 
Weisbach, Short Hills Country Day School, Short Hills, New Jersey; John F. Warner, Long- 
meadow High School, Longmeadow, Massachusetts; John T. Muri, Hammond High School, 
Hammond, Indiana; Harold Blau, Long Island Reading Institute, Jamaica Estates, New York. 


Reading Workbooks for College-Preparatory Students 


THE MEANING IN READING. By J. 
Hooper Wise, Alton C. Morris, Philip Brad- 


shaw, and Walker Biron. Harcourt. 1960. 
349 pp., $2.95. 

Just published in a fifth edition, this text 
represents perhaps the longest sustained edi- 
torial effort in the field and varies from 
other workbooks chiefly in two ways. One 
is the effort to provide literary experiences 
on a level presumed appropriate to college 
students. The essays are substantially re- 
flective of the current scene and the student 
will meet not only Philip Wylie, Carl Sand- 
burg, and Winston Churchill, but also 
James Thurber, Maurice He (Anna- 
purna), John Ciardi, and Leonard Bernstein. 
He will have no experience, however, with 
the natural sciences or the social sciences. 
Another difference is that the selections are 
of considerable length, from 2600 to 8000 
words. 


Otherwise there are the familiar admoni- 
tory and exhortatory sections dealing with 
such topics as the need for efficient reading 
and the desirability of efficient reading, the 
advantages in a flexible approach to the 
reading situation, vocalization as an obstacle 


to speed, and phrasing as an aid to speed. 


Comprehension exercises emphasize the 
identification of central ideas, the author’s 
style (effective Opening, use of periodic 
sentences, and the like), outlining, vocabu- 
lary building, and dictionary and library 
techniques. The book touches lightly on 
writing and speaking skills by suggesting 
suitable topics for projects in these areas. 
Answer sheets are detachable; an answer 
key is not included. There is a progress 
chart but no conversion table. The exercises 
are all at the end of the book so that the 
essays may be enjoyed by themselves for 
the extremely well-selected examples of 
this art that they are. 

—Harold Blau 


TOWARD READING COMPREHEN- 
SION. By J. F. Sherbourne. Heath. 1958. 
238 pp. $2.75. 

Another older book designed for remedial 
work with college students and for fresh- 
man English generally, this seems to be quite 
usable in the last year of high school, and 

rhaps with bright juniors as well. The 

guage is undemanding. For example, in 
a chapter on developing a theme, one 
paragraph is annotated as follows: 
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“Note the first sentence of this paragraph 
with its words in dark type. You can see 
that this sentence tells you what is coming 
next.” (p. 136). 

No very complex statement, this. 

Also, speed reading is carefully subordi- 
nated to other important matters such as 
vocabularly building, the outline and its use, 
observation of topic sentences and guide 
words, and sensitivity to such techniques as 
contrast and comparison. Skimming receives 
careful attention. Quite out of the ordinary 
is an impressively complete treatment of the 
whole subject of phonics, word attack skills 
(a common enough deficiency on the high 
school level), and the use of the dictionary. 
This text is excellent for a kind of cleanup 
approach where some very basic skills have 
been neglected or where student perform- 
ance tends to be unreliable. 

Articles are 1,000 to 4,000 words long, 
and are varied in subject matter. All pages 
are detachable. Comprehension questions are 
multiple choice. There is no progress chart 
or conversion table, but an answer key is 
included. 

Thanks to a running admonitory stream 
of comment in heavy type that is clearly 
discernible as the author speaking to the 
student, the need for supervision is sub- 
stantially reduced. The book, therefore, is 
not only useful in conventional remedial 
work, but also for the inevitable special 
case requiring—but not always receiving— 
individualized treatment. 

—Harold Blau 


READING SKILLS. By William D. Baker. 
Prentice-Hall. 1953. 120 pp. $1.95. 

This is an example of an older book that 
may now have a new use. Small by com- 
parison with most of the others, in size 
as well as in number of pages, it is frankly 
a drill manual in reading skills for college 
freshmen. This reviewer believes it would 
be just as useful for high school seniors who 
would find no difficulty with the material, 
which is described bluntly as “of standard, 
or a little below standard difficulty—the 
level, say, of . . . The Reader's Digest.” 


(p. iii) 
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Each chapter is a thousand-word article, 
written by the author apparently, and deal- 
ing with some aspect of reading such as 
Reading of Poetry, Why Read?, Skimming, 
Concentration, and Summarizing. Compre- 
hension questions are multiple-choice. 
articles are speed reading exercises at the 
same time, and freshman speed norms are 
offered for each one. A conversion table 
and a progress chart are provided, but no 
answer key. All pages are detachable. 

The value of this book would seem to lie 
in its relative simplicity, its fairly complete 
but brief survey of important reading skills 
that the ordinary student might otherwise 


fail to acquire, and the necessary practice 
exercises. 
—Harold Blau 


Two Revised Spellers 


REFRESHER SPELLER. By Tobias O. 
Chew. Allyn and Bacon. 1960. $1.92. 


This book contains a brief description of 
a method of study, a list of spelling rules, 
another list of prefixes and suffixes, 109 
lling lessons of twenty-five words each, 
and an alphabetical index. Syllabication and 
stress are shown for each word, and each 
is used in a phrase. Words in the early 
lessons include ones often used and often 
isspelled, but they are interspersed with 
in later lessons the proportion of difficult 
words increases. For example, Lesson 2 con- 
tains the words seize, description, and re- 
commend, but also the words bomologous, 
coefficient, and hypotenuse; Lesson 108 
contains only a few words as simple as 
question and alert, but many like retrovert, 
honorarium, and efficacious. It might have 
occurred to the author that a student who 
is still having trouble with question is not 
ready for efficacious, and that one who can 
learn the harder words will not be troubled 
by alert. 


GATEWAYS TO CORRECT SPELL- 
ING. By Fred C. Ayer. The Steck Com- 
pany, Austin, Texas. 1960. $2.00; 25% 
school discount. 

A rather full introduction discusses the 
plan of the book and some causes and re- 
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medies for poor spelling. The first sixty 
lessons consist of 720 frequently misspelled 
words, each twelve-word lesson includ- 
ing memory aids and visual drills. Each 
word is divided by syllables with stress 


- shown, and used in a complete sentence. 


Next comes 2 basic dictionary, in which 
each of the 720 words is listed alphabeti- 
cally with pronunciation and meaning or 
meanings. Lessons 61 to 95 tie in spelling 
with use of the dictionary, reproducing 
some pages of a dictionary for ieserecion 
and practice; words in many of these lessons 
are grouped in accordance with the partic- 
ular kinds of spelling problems which the 
ps 2 Lessons 96 to 133 group techni- 
cal words by the fields in which they are 
used. 

This speller is informative and well- 
arranged; it is particularly well-adapted to 
self-help use, or to meet the needs of groups 
that differ considerably in spelling proficien- 
cy. The one weakness noticed by the re- 
viewer is that dicta on pronunciation are 
sometimes arbitrary or unclear; the book 
insists that the o in foreign and borrible 
must be pronounced as in the word hot, and 
comments as follows on the word united: 
“NOTE: Do not say yoo ni'ted. Pronounce 
the u as in humane.” Since the reviewer 
says hyoo-mane, he did not find the advice 
helpful. 


Revised Textbook 


TODAY’S JOURNALISM FOR TO- 
DAY’S SCHOOLS, Revised Edition. By J. 
Kenner Agnew. L. W. Singer. 1960. $2.12 
list; school discount. 

Enriched and expanded chapters on the 
covering and writing of high school sports 
as well as on the development of intelligent 
consumership of the editorial output of our 
nation’s newspapers make Mr. Agnew’s 


1960 version of an already widely accepted 
text-workbook in high school journali 
now in its third edition, an even more ef- 
fective teaching-advising tool than were its 
predecessors. 

The book speaks practically and directly 
to the problems of copy writing, editing, 
layout-makeup, and proofreading of the 
high school newspaper. Out of a wealth 
of successful experience at the helm of 
an outstanding high school journalism pro- 
gram, the author has organized and pre- 
sented his material in a form both palatable 
and digestible: the style is appropriately 
crisp, * and lucid, and the illustrative 
matter is well selected, meter tan prime 
samples of current output that attract and 
inform the reader. 

Built-in practice exercises and study hints 
will assure active involvement by the em- - 
bryo journalist; the student ‘must write or 
edit copy, for example, immediately after 
having been advised precisely how to do 
so. Also, he must perform in each funda- 
mental area; thus, he learns by doing and 
compares his work with the book’s exam- 
ples while it is still “warm.” Clever art 
drawings and effective photography are 
used liberally to enhance understandings 
and point up special skills to be mastered. 

This book is easily adaptable to almost 
any situation in which the problem of get- 
ting out the high school paper with skill 
and regularity is a paramount concern of 
the teacher-adviser, paralleling that of in- 
vesting students with practical skills and 
understandings in the broader area of hu- 
man communication. Although it does 
not contain all of the information needed 
in a year-long journalism course, it can be 
a helpful resource volume to student news- 
paper staff members. 


—R. L. Tottingham 
University of Wisconsin 


Scholastic Writing Awards Contest 


The Scholastic Writing Awards, the world’s largest literary competition for 
secondary school students, will be held for the thirty-sixth consecutive year by 
Scholastic Magazines. The contest is divided into senior and junior high school 
divisions, with classifications for short story, short-short story, poetry, informal and 
formal essay, expository article, and dramatic script. Teachers and students may 
obtain rules booklets and entry blanks by writing to Scholastic Magazines Writing 


Awards, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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“When you know the notes to sing, 
You can sing *most anything.” 


The Sound of Music =< 


When you know the words to say, you can say 
what you mean. YOUR LANGUAGE, Book 5 for 
Grade 11, by Lou LaBrant, William G. Leary, Donald 
A. Bird, and Margaret Painter, provides not only 
the words but also the directions on how to use 
them. 


Your students—"sixteen going on seventeen” — 
need to know how our language operates. 

The structural linguistics approach of YOUR 
LANGUAGE, Book 5, develops skill in the 

use of language by helping students acquire 
the control that comes from the ready 
recognition of structural patterns— the 
grammar of language. 


Each book in the YOUR LANGUAGE 
series is tailored to fit its particular 
grade level. 


NcGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36 Chicago 46 San Francisco 4 Dallas 2 
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TAKE 


PARTICULAR 
NOTICE: 


Heath Handbooks of English, grades 7-12 
Henry I. Christ 


are scheduled to appear in January 


This series is especially designed for teachers who want a direct ap- 
proach to grammar and usage. Here is an effective, logical presenta- 
tion of the fundamental structure of English, together with a thorough 
- coverage of usage and a complete program of composition. Thorough 
practice and testing is made possible by extensive practice material 


and diagnostic and mastery tests. 


Heath Handbooks of English utilize time-tested text material, the 
product of the highly experienced English in Action authorship. 


Each Handbook has a Teachers’ Edition, a Teachers’ Manual, and a 
complete Answer Book. A separate book of Supplementary Tests is 
also available. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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Supplement to English Journal, October, 1960 


The Golden Anniversary 
Convention Of The National 
Council Of Teachers Of English 


Fiftieth Annual Meeting 
Chicago, Illinois, November 24-26, 1960 


The convention hotels will be the Morrison Hotel (headquarters) and the Palmer House. 
The hotels are only three blocks from each other. Requests for room reservations should be sent 
on the hotel pre-registration blank to Burl Covan, NCTE Housing, Mather High School, 5836 
North Lincoln Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


Convention Theme: 
“ALL OUR PAST ACCLAIMS OUR FUTURE” 
—Algernon Charles Swinburne 


Pre-registration: 

Pre-registration saves $1.00, as well as time. The pre-registration fee is $3.00; registration at 
the convention costs $4.00. When you pre-register, you may also reserve tickets for the special 
meal functions. Prices are $6.75 for the Annual Banquet, $4.25 for the Annual Luncheon, $4.00 
for the luncheons on Friday, $3.00 for the PRR-Afiliate a wom gratuities included. Your 
conference pre-registration form in the center of this magazine should be sent to Irwin Suloway, 
NCTE, Chicago Teachers College, 6800 South Stewart Avenue, Chicago 21, Illinois. Registration 
or pre-registration of college students who are preparing to teach English costs $1.00. 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


(NOTE: The following — is not complete and may contain inaccuracies. Names of 
several major speakers and other participants are not included. The reason is that copy 
for the NCTE October magazines is due August 1, before some details of the convention 
can be arranged. Complete programs will be given registrants at the convention, or they may be 
obtained shortly after November 1 from NCTE, 508 South Sixth Street, Champaign, IMlinois.) 


MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 22, 23 


Meeting of the Executive Committee, 9:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m. Monday and Tuesday; 9:00 a.m.- 
5:00 p.m. Wednesday. 

Meeting of three-day Pre-convention Workshop: Leadership Deine Conference for Developing 
an Articulated English jy een (primary-college), 9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. on Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday. (Advance registration required. ) 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 22 AND 23 


Meeting of two-day Pre-convention Workshops: Language Arts in the Elementary Sch 
Structural Linguistics in Secondary Classrooms, The Methods Course in the Professio 
Preparation of Teachers of English, 9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. Tuesday and Wednesday. (Advance 
registration required. Write NCTE.) 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 23 


Meeting of the Commission on the Profession, 9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 
Meeting of the Commission on the English Curriculum, 9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 
“Cracker Barrel” session of the Board of Directors, 7:30 p.m.-9:30 p.m. 
Leader: Alice F. Sturgis, author of the Parliamentary Code adopted by the NCTE 
(All members of the Council are invited to attend as auditors.) 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 24 


Exhibit of Textbooks and Other Aids for Teaching (continues until Saturday noon) 


Special Golden Anniversary Displays of The National Council of Teachers of English (continues 
until Saturday noon) 


Registration, 8:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m. (Registration continues on Friday and Saturday) 


Meeting of the Board of Directors, 9:00 a.m.-11:30 a.m. 
(All members of the Council are invited to attend as auditors.) 


Hourly Showings of “And No Bells Ring,” experimental film on the classroom of the future . 
produced by the National Association of Secondary School Principals, 10:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. 


Annual Business Meeting, 11:30 a.m.-1:00 p.m. 
(All members of the Council are eligible to participate.) 
Luncheon Meeting of CCCC Executive Committee, 1:00 p.m.-3:30 p.m. 


Meetings of Committees of the Council 
2:00 p.m.-4:00 p.m. 


Open Meetings 


(Members of the Council are invited to attend the following sessions to view 
Council committees in action.) 


Committee on College English for the Technical Student 

Committee on Comparative Literature 

Committee on Current English Usage 

Committee on English in the Small sf School 

Committee on Evaluation of Pupil Performance 

Committee on the Intercultural Book List 

Committee on Junior Memberships 

and the Teaching of 
mmittee on wee cholars e Teac of English 

Committee on Making Books poet Bem to Children 

Committee on Methods of Working with the Public 

Committee on Preparation and Certification of Teachers of English 

Committee on Publications of Affiliates 

Committee on Reading and Study of Poetry 

Committee on Recordings 

Committee on Selection, Retention, and Advancement of College Teachers of English 

Committee on Senior High School Book List 

Committee on Student Publications 

Committee on the Study of Television 

Committee on Teaching English as a Second Language 

Committee on Uses of Mass Media 


Closed Meetings | 
(The following meetings are open only to members of each committee.) 


Committee on Children’s Literature—Old and = 
Committee on College and _ Readin: «amg 
Committee on Education of College Teachers 
Committee on Educational Television 
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Committee on Elementary School Reading List - 

Committee on English for the “General” Student 

Committee on English in Grades 7, 8, and 9 

Committee on English Programs for High School Students of Superior Ability 
Committee on Handbook for Local Committees 

Committee on High School-College Articulation 

Committee on International Cooperation 

Committee on Interpretive Arts in the Elementary School 
Committee on Junior High School Book List 

Committee on NCTE Affiliation Policy 

Committee on the Play List 

Committee on Relations with Publishers of Paperbound Books 
Committee on Research 

Committee to Review Curriculum Bulletins 

Committee on Teaching Writing in Grades 5 through 8 
Committee on Utilization of Teacher Time 


Informal Get-Together of Elementary Section 
4:00 p.m.-6:00 p.m. 
Group discussion and consultant service on teaching problems. 


Chairmen: Muriel Crosby, Wilmington Schools, Delaware, chairman, Elementary Section 
Elizabeth Guilfoile, Cincinnati Public Schools 
Consultants: 
Marguerite Archer, Prospect Hill School, Pelham, New York—Written Communi- 
cation in the Middle Grades 
Joan Carey, University of Florida—Creative Writing in the Primary School 
Thomas D. Horn, University of Texas—Issues in Learning to Spell 
Barbara Hartsig, Orange County State College, California—Written Communica- 
tion in the Middle Grades 
Harry W. Sartain, Roseville Public Schools, Minnesota—Individualized Reading 
Ferne Shipley, Kent State University—Literature for the Young Child 
her aed Stegall, Holliday Public Schools, Texas—Creative Writing in the Middle 
rades 
Grace Waldron, Glen Rock Public Schools, New Jersey—Fostering Readiness 
for Reading 


GENERAL SESSION, 8:00 p.m. 
Civic Opera House 


Presiding: Hardy yish, Greenwich High School, Connecticut, Second Vice President of 
the Counci 


Invocation: Rabbi Bernard Martin, Chicago Sinai Congregation 


Presentation of Perspectives on English to W. Wilbur Hatfield 
by Carl Van Ness 


Address: | “What Thou Lov’st Well,” Ruth G. Strickland, Indiana University, President 
of the Council 
Address: “Literature, Life, and the Classroom,” J. B. Priestley, British novelist, dramatist, 
critic 
(A group of teachers of English from foreign countries will be attending the 
convention and will be scheduled to speak at several of the meetings. The 
students at the United States. Their 
it to the convention is being made possible through th tion of 
Dr. Thomas Cotner of the U. S. Office of Education.) alas 


Reception: In the foyer of the Opera House immediately following the General Session. 
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FRIDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 25 
First Session—9:00 a.m. to 10:15 a.m. 


THE PAST: FIFTY YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT 


I. Tue EnciisH CurricuLum 


Chairman: Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota 
Associate Chairman: Abram Pannitch, Sullivan High School, Chicago 
Speakers: “Highlights of the Elementary Program,” Helen K. Mackintosh, U. S. Office of 


Education 


——— of Secondary School Progress,” Angela Broening, Baltimore Public 
00 
“College and University English,” John Gerber, State University of Iowa 


Il. Written Composition 


Chairman: Carolyn Bagby, Ponca City High School, Oklahoma 
Associate Chairman: Martha B. McKelroy, Memphis Public Schools, Tennessee 


Speakers: | “What Has Happened to Written Composition in the Elementary and Secondary 
School?” a Mersand, Jamaica High School, New York 
“What Are Colleges and Universities Doing?” Glenn Leggett, University of 
Washington, Chairman of CCCC 4 


TIL Tue Humanities 


Chairman: Frederick Gwynn, Trinity College, Hartford 
Associate Chairman: Nancy Usrey, Hickory Public Schools, North Carolina 


Speakers: | Emerson Shuck, Bowling Green State University 
Claude Wilson, Garfield High School, Seattle 


IV. LiTeraTure 


Chairman: Paul Farmer, Atlanta Schools, Georgia 
Associate Chairman: Eleanor Baker, Harshfield High School, Coos Bay, Oregon 
Speakers: “Literacy Out of Literature,” Louise Markert, Seattle Public Schools 
ie School Literature,” Marion Sheridan, Hillhouse High School, New Haven 
Achievement in Literature in Colleges and Universities,” Fred B. Millett, 
Wesleyan University 


Lincutstics 


Chairman: James Mason, Indiana State College 
Associate Chairman: Jean Bartlett, Akron Public Schools, Ohio 


Speakers: “Shall We Scrap Traditional Grammar?” W. Wilbur Hatfield, former Secretary- 
Treasurer, NCTE 
“Linguistics Moves Ahead,” C. C. Fries, University of Michigan 


VI. ReEapinc 


Chairman: Robert Bennett, Minneapolis Public Schools 
Associate Chairman: Leonard Stilo, South Plainfield High School, New Jersey 
Speaker: “What Have We Accomplished in Reading?—A Review of the Past Fifty 
Years,” W. S. Gray, University of Chicago 
Discussants: Jeannette Veatch, Penn State University 
Constance McCullough, San Francisco State College 
Dolores Durkin, Teachers College, Columbia University 
William Iverson, Stanford University 
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Ralph Staiger, Mississippi Southern University 
Henry Bamman, Sacramento State College 


VII. Listentnc 


Chairman: Donald Tuttle, Fenn College 
Associate Chairman: Beryl P. Fenstermaker, Fenger High School, Chicago 
Speakers: Harold Anderson, Dohey of Chicago 

Sam Duker, Brooklyn College 


VIII. Usace 


Chairman: Margaret Bryant, Brooklyn College 
Associate Chairman: Verna E. Mackie, Valley City State College, North Dakota 


Speakers: Albert H. Marckwardt, University of Michigan 
Frederick A. Cassidy, University of Wisconsin 


IX. SPEAKING 


Chairman: A. L. Knoblauch, Western Illinois State University 
Associate Chairman: Mary E. Bennett, Cincinnati Schools 
Speakers: “Speech in Perspective,” Giles Wilkeson Gray, Louisiana State University 
Ba at Present,” Harlen M. Adams, Chico State College, California 
nglish and Speech,” Solomon Simonson, Yeshiva University, New York 


X. Our Proression 


Chairman: Brice Harris, Director, NCTE Commission on the Profession 
Associate Ckrirman: Helen Olson, Seattle Public Schools 
Speakers: en of Media Resegrch for the Profession of English Teaching,” 


lie P. Greenhill, Pennsylvania State University 
“The Rights and Responsibilities of the Classroom English Teacher,” Lou 
La Brant, Dillard University 


XI. Critica, THINKING 


Chairman: Mary Marierrison, Helena High School, Montana 
Associate Chairman: Daniel Albright, Niles Township High School, Skokie, Illinois 
Speakers: *? vad and Critical Thinking,” Richard Worthen, Diablo Valley College, 
alto: a 
“Teaching Critical Thinking,” Edward Gordon, Yale University 


XII. Anatomy oF Mass Mepta 


Chairman: William D. Boutwell, Vice President, Scholastic Book Service 
Associate Chairman: G. May Blackmore, Dallas Public Schools, Texas 


Speakers: | Magazines, Samuel Beckoff, High School of Music, New York 
Television, Walter Emery, Michigan State University 
Motion Pictures, Arthur Knight, motion picture editor, The Saturday Review 
Publishing, Louis Adsheim, University of Chicago 


XIII. Apvances In TEACHING TECHNIQUES 


Chairman: Edna Jones, Redondo Union High School, California 
Associate Chairman: Ethel Hibbert, Fleischer Junior High School, Philadelphia 


Speakers: Hilda Taba, San Francisco State College 
Stanley B. Kegler, University of Minnesota 


Teacner EpucatTion AND THE TEACHER OF 
Co-sponsored by NCTEPS and NCATE) 


Chairman: Mary R. LeMay, Vice Chairman, National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, N.E.A. 
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Associate Chairman: Zelda Reed, York Community High School, Elmhurst, Illinois 
Speakers: “The Teacher of English and the New Horizons of NEA’s TEPS Commission,” 
David Darland, Assistant Secretary, National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards (NEA) 
“What Education to Teach English?” Leonard B. Beach, Vanderbilt University 
and member, National Council for Accreditation of ‘Teacher Education 


Second Session—10:30 a.m. to 11:45 a.m. 


THE PRESENT: EVALUATING CURRENT PRACTICE 


A. Curricutum 


Chairman: Lawrence Connolly, Champaign High School, Illinois 
Associate Chairman: Gertrude Johnson, Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro, 
a North Carolina 
Speakers: | Elementary—Helen Bradley, Cameron School, Chica 
Junior High School—Bernard Weiss, Detroit Public Schools 
Senior High School—Prudence Bostwick, San Fernando Valley State College 


B. WRritinc 


Chairman: Mabel Rice, Whittier College, California 
Speaker: Alvina Treut Burrows, New York University 


Participants: Gaynelle Davis, Fort Hays State College, Kansas 
Elizabeth Eaton, Wilmington Public Schools, Delaware 
Sister Mary Teresita, S.V.M., Dubuque, Iowa 


C. CHorat SPEAKING 


Chairman: Margaret Bryant, Brooklyn College 

Speaker: Mary Gwen Owen, Macalester College 

Participants: Mildred Patterson, Wilmington Public Schools, Delaware 
Geraldine Siks, University of Washington 
Carrie Stegall, Holliday Public Schools, Texas 


D. Reapinc WitH a Purpose 
Chairman: 
Speaker and Demonstrator: Russell Stauffer, University of Delaware 


Participants: Sister Mary Harrietta, Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 
Ruth Tarbox, Field Enterprises, Chicago, Illinois 
Esther Westendorf, Wantagh Public Schools, New York 
Dorothy E. Cooke, The University of the State of New York, Albany, New York 


E. Teacuinc Grapes 


Chairman: Viola E. Andrews, East High School, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Associate Chairman: Sister Basil, Hoban-Dominican High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Speakers: “Ways to Improve Spelling in the Elementary Grades,” Neville Bremer, 
Amarillo Public Schools, Texas 
“Spelling Suggestions for High School Teachers,” Harrison Bell, editor, Holt- 
Rinehart-Winston Company, New York 
“Spelling in College,” Falk S. Johnson, University of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago 


F. GraMMaR IN THE Junior AND Sentor HicH ScHOoL 
Frank Rice, Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska 
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Associate Chairman: Gertrude Gerahty, Memphis Technical High School, Tennessee 
Speakers: “Shall We Teach Grammar in Junior and Senior High School?” John Warriner, 
Garden City High School, New York 
“What Kind of Grammar Shall We Teach?” Henry Christ, Andrew Jackson 
High School, Queens, New York 
“How Can We Teach Grammar?” Samuel Wehr, Temple University 
Discussants: Sarah C. Haller, Chanute Public Schools, Kansas 
Hazel Lingo, Topeka Public Schools, Kansas 


G. Tue Hicw Principat AND THE ENGLISH PrRocRAM 
(Co-sponsored by the National Association of Secondary School Principals, NEA) 


Chairman: Eugene S. Thomas, Principal, Central High School, Kalamazoo, Michigan | 
Topic: “The Position Paper of the NASSP” 


Speakers: Harold Metcalf, Bloomfield Township High School, Chee Heights 
Homer Renfrow, Thornton High — Harvey, Illinois 


H. Tse Apvancep PLACEMENT PROGRAM IN THE TEACHING OF ENCLISH 


Chairman: Josephine Zamow, Rapid City Public Schools, South Dakota 
Associate Chairman: Alice Gill, Senn High School, Chicago 
Speakers: “The Successful High School Program—What Can Be Done?” Robert Page, 
South High School, Denver 
“Evaluation of Advanced Placement,” Robert Granville, Ann Arbor High 
School, Michigan 
“High School-College Articulation in Planning an Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram,” Jane Tygard, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Discussants: Sarah I. Roody, Upper Nyack High School, New York 
Doris Bennett, Wilson High School, Tacoma, Washington 


I. Teacuinc Poetry THE JuNIoR AND Senton 


Chairman: Evelyn Damon, John Burroughs School, St. Louis 
Associate Chairman: Margaret Levin, Hyde Park High School, Chicago 
Speaker: | “Can Poetry Be Taught?” Mark A. Neville, Indiana State College 
Discussants: Carl Wonnberger, Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
Neal Cross, Colorado State College 
David A. Berter, York Community High School, Elmhurst, Illinois 
Francis Lovett, Hillsdale School, Cincinnati 
Virginia Belle Lowers, Los Angeles City Schools 


J. Usrnc TEeLevision iN THE ENGLISH CLASSROOM 


Chairman: Louis Forsdale, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Associate Chairman: Mrs. E. B. Nutter, Henrietta High School, Texas 


Speakers: = _ the Television Industry,” Peter Cott, Academy of Television Arts 
an ences 
“Using Open Circuit Television,” Elizabeth Almén, Station KDPS-TV, Des 
Moines Public Schools, lowa 
“Television and Our Literary Traditions: How the Old and the New Can 
Reinforce Each Other,” Patrick Hazard, University of Pennsylvania 


K. Devetopinc INTERNATIONAL CoopeRATION THROUGH ENGLISH 


Chairman: James Lyon, Community High School, Midlothian, Illinois 
Associate Chairman: Lillian A. Rhoden, Roosevelt High School, Chicago 
Speakers: “English for the World,” R. C. Simonini, Jr., Longwood College 
— English on the Equator,” Benjamin Hickok, Michigan State Uni- 


rsity 
“English Teaching in the Soviet Union: A Doctrinal Approach,” Albert W. 
Vogel, Washington-Lee High School, Arlington, Virginia 
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“Books for Teaching International Cooperation in the English Class,” Mary 
Elizabeth Fowler, Central Connecticut State College 


Discussants: Jane Alexander Hughes, Albuquerque High School, New Mexico 
Ruth Setterberg, Boston University 


L. Current Patterns OF RESEARCH IN TEACHING ENGLISH 


(Co-sponsored by the American Educational Research Association 
and the National Conference on Research in English) 


Chairman: Margaret Early, Syracuse University 
Associate Chairman: Mildred Hatcher, Murray State College, Kentucky 


Speakers: “Evaluating and Using Research in the English Language Arts,” David H. 
Russell, University of California 
“Directions of Recent Research,” Ingrid Strom, Indiana University 
“Techniques and Design in Language Arts Research,” Carlton Singleton, editor, 
World Book Company 


M. Teacuinc FresHMAN COMPOSITION 


Chairman: Robert Tuttle, General Motors Institute, Flint, Michigan 
Associate Chairman: Karen E. Boe, Sioux Falls College, South Dakota 


Speakers: Brother Anthony Frederick, St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas 
Cary B. Graham, Butler University, Indianapolis 


N. Prosrem THroucH LITERATURE 


Chairman: Francis Shoemaker, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Associate Chairman: Mary Lee Roberts, West End High School, Nashville, Tennessee 
Speaker: George Henry, University of Delaware 


Discussants: Frank Wolfe, Newark High School, Delaware 
John Simmons, University High School, University of Minnesota 


O. Usinc SuppLEMENTARY MATERIALS IN THE CLASSROOM 


Chairman: Jarvis Bush, Wauwatosa High School, Wisconsin 
Associate Chairman: Edna Martin, Nashville Schools, Tennessee 


Speakers: | Recordings—John T. Muri, Hammond Public Schools, Indiana 
Films—Charles Benton, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Illinois 
Periodicals—Isabel Kincheloe, James Madison School, Chicago 


Discussants: Sister Mary Brian, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 
William D. Herron, West Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 


P. READING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Chairman: David Flight, Meramec School, Clayton, Missouri 
Associate Chairman: Sara Christ, Columbus Schools, Ohio 


Speakers: | Guy Bond, University of Minnesota 
Grace L. Waldron, Glen Rock Schools, New Jersey 
Nellie Hood, Paterson State College, New Jersey 


Q. ReEapinc THE Junior ScHoo. 


Chairman: Francis Williams, Indiana State College 
Associate Chairman: Sophie A. Kloss, Mumford High School, Detroit 
Speakers: “Developmental Reading for All: Pennsylvania’s Pro in Grades 7 and 8,” 
Rosemary Green Wilson, Philadelphia Public Schoo 
Tam Work to be Done,” Leonard W. Joll, Connecticut Department of 
ucation 
ao Seats Teacher as a Reading Teacher,” Gwen Horseman, Detroit 
00 
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R. ReEapinc IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Chairman: Mary Miller, Danville High School, Illinois 
Associate Chairman: Kenneth C. Bidle, York Community High School, Elmhurst, Illinois 
Speakers: “Delis 2 an Effective Program,” Helen Stiles, Gouverneur High School, 
ew York 
“Reading - Superior Students,” William vag Bronxville High School, N. Y. 
the Slow Learners,” Edwin Moses, Hicksville High School, 


“Reading for 
New York 
Discussants: Mildred Wheatcraft, Steubenville High School, Ohio 
‘ Bonnie Owens, Senior High School, Grand Island, Nebraska 
Alice Baum, Austin High School, Chicago 


S. Teacninc ENGLISH TO THE DELINQUENT 


Chairman: Georgia Clifton, Henderson State College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
Associate Chairman: Geneva Hanna, University of Texas 
Speakers: Elizabeth Berry, Junior College of Kansas City 

Vincent Leonard, Polytechnic High School, San Francisco 


T. Wuat Supervision Dogs ror THE TEACHER OF Lancuace Arts 


Chairman: Miriam B Booth, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Associate Chairman: Richard A. Meade, University of Virginia 
Speakers: “Leaves from a State Supervisor’s Notebook,” Robert B. Carruthers, New York 
State Education Department 
“Supervision in a City School System,” Sue M. Brett, Public Schools of the 
_ District of Columbia 
riences of a Provincial Supervisor,” C. Wayne Hall, Macdonald College 
of McGill University 
: Carolyn Bagby, Ponca City Senior High School, Oklahoma 
John Maxwell, Racine Public Schools, Wisconsin 
Irvin C. Poley, Friends’ Program for Teacher Training, Philadelphia 


U. Scuoo. Pustications 


Chairman: Sister M. Judine, St. Mary High School, Akron, Ohio 
Associate Chairman: Mrs. Carl Chaney, Nashville Schools, Tennessee 
Speakers: School Newspapers—Warzen Hazzard, Garfield High School, Seattle 
— Magazines—Ruth Mooradkanian, North Andover High School, Massa- 
usetts 


Yearbooks—Lenora M. Weber, Western Hills High School, Cincinnati 


V. Tue Junior Nove. 


Chairman: Morris Goldberger, editor, Teen Age Book Club 

Associate Chairman: Alice N. Bergstrom, Hamburg High School, New York 
Speaker: | Dwight L. Burton, Florida State University 

Discussion and Comment: Grace Maertins, University of California 


W. How Errective Are Current ProcRaAMs FOR THE ACADEMICALLY TALENTED AND GIFTED? 


Chairman: Arno Jewett, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Associate Chairman: Bernice G. Cohen, Hyde Park High School, Chicago 
Speakers: "Agoemapeaete of the Portland Program for the Gifted in High: School 
English,” Marian Zollinger, Portland Public Schools, Oregon 
“Results of the San Diego Program for Superior x Gifted Students in 
English,” Mildred Rock, San Diego City Schools 
“Advanced Placement Programs for the Gifted in English?” Edwin H. Sauer, 
Harvard University 
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X. SHAKESPEARE 


Chairman: Louis Marder, Kent State University 
Associate Chairman: David L. Stevenson, Western Reserve University 
Speakers: “Teaching Shakespeare—Past and Present,” Louis Marder, Kent State University 
“Aims and Practices in Teaching Shakespeare,” Louis A. Haselmayer, Iowa 
Wesleyan College 
“In the Teaching of Shakespeare Avoid Avoidance,” Hardin Craig, University 
of Missouri 


Y. TeEcHNIQUES OF TEACHING 


Chairman: Lorena E. Kemp, West Virginia State College 
Associate Chairman: Brother Daniel E. Sharpe, Don Bosco High School, Milwaukee 
Speakers: a oo a Tees The Return of the Native,” Charles Hohner, Cooley High School, 
etroit 
“How I Teach Students to Write Effectively,” Charles Brasher, High School, 
Basking Ridge, New Jersey 


Z. Unrr TEACHING IN JunioR AND Senior ScHoou 


Chairman: Lawrence M. Kasdon, Department of Public Instruction, Honolulu 
Associate Chairman: Marguerite Turner, Dunbar High School, Dayton, Ohio 
Speakers: a a Unit with Paperback Books,” Jean Wilson, Oakland Public Schools, 
ornia 
—_ : An Experiénce with Ideas,” Anthony Tovatt, Burris High School, Muncie, 
ndiana 
“A Flexible Unit for Secondary Schools,” William DeWitt, Cleveland Junior 
High School, Detroit 


AA. Tue Stupy or tHE Novet 1n Seconpary ScHOOL 


Chairman: EE. C. Ehrensperger, University of South Dakota 
Associate Chairman: William Hurley, Jr., Senn High School, Chicago 
Speakers: Robert Hogan, University of California 

Kellogg W. Hunt, Florida State University 
Discussants: Mary Hopkins, Topeka High School, Kansas 

Ruth Herin, Broa Sere High School, Indianapolis 


ohn Ragle, Springfield High School, Vermont 
Keister, University of Akron 


BB. Literary SCHOLARSHIP 


(Planned in cooperation with the Modern Language Association of America, 
College English Association, and the American Studies Association) 


Chairman: Lennox Gray, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Associate Chairman: Charles F. Webb, University of Tennessee 
Topic: “Developments in American Literature” 


Speakers: | Barry Marks, Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island 
Theodore Hornberger, University of Pennsylvania 
Harrison Hayford, Northwestern University 


CC. Wortp Literature 


Chairman: Joseph S. Marshall, University of South Dakota 
Speakers: | Horst Frenz, Indiana University 

Charlton Laird, University of Nevada 
Discussants: William Jacob, Indiana State College 

Kenneth Oliver, Occidental College 

King Hendricks, Utah State Agricultural College 

Mary Gaither, Indiana University 
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DD. ScHovarsuip in LIncuistics 


Chairman: Harold Allen, University of Minnesota 
Associate Chairman: Annetta B. Wonnberger, Wayne State University 


Speakers: Archibald Hill, University of Texas 
‘ James Sledd, Northwestern University 


Discussants: Helen Brennan, University of Illinois 
Allan H. Orrick, Rutgers University 


EE. Teacninc To THE SLow STUDENT 


Chairman: Le Rue Lyon, Minden High School, Louisiana 
Associate Chairman: Margaret Dietrick,Westfield High School, New Jersey 


Speakers: Joseph Dery, Northeastern High School, Detroit 
Rose Kelleher, Burroughs Junior High School, Detroit 


Discussants: Ruth Scougale, High School, Everett, Washington 
Dorothy Whitted, Delaware Public Schools, Ohio 
Ferne Shipley, Kent State University 


FF. Appryinc Lincuistics to Reapinc INstRUCTION 


Chairman: Carl Lefevre, Chicago Teachers College 
Associate Chairman: Russell Cosper, Purdue University 


Speakers: Clare G, Stratemeyer, Montgomery County Public Schools, Rockville, Maryland 
Margaret Shannon, Massachusetts State Teachers College, Lowell 


GG. Teacuinc CommuNIcATION 
Chairman: Mary Weimer, Indiana Technical College 


Associate ee Iline Carlton, Washington Senior High School, Sioux Falls, South 
ota 


Speakers: In the elementary school—Robert Thurman, Kansas State Teachers College 
In high school—Patricia Carter, Jacksonville Beach School, Florida 
In college—Daniel Bryan, University of Minnesota 


HH. Teacuine Liprary anp ResearcH SKILLS 


Chairman: Ellendore Lampton, Proviso East High School, Maywood, Illinois 
Associate Chairman: Anna Grace Smith, Senior High School, Sharon, Pennsylvania 
Speakers: “The Librarian and the English Teacher,” Margaret Moss, Madison Public 


Schools, Wisconsin 
Paper—Yes” Howard Carlisle, Rosborough High School, Phila- 
elphia 


ae Paper—No!” Christopher Adams, Darien High School, Con- 
necticut 


Discussion and Comment: Charles Roberts, University of Illinois 


II. Devetoprnc Interest 1n Reapinc—How to Get Hep 


Chairman: Anthony J. Amato, Temple University, Philadelphia 
Associate Chairman: Ruth E. Everett, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn 
Speakers: F, om the school—Marguerite P, Archer, Prospect Hill School, Pelham, New 


or 

From the home—Rachel Graves Bodoh, Hibbing Public Schools, Minnesota 

publishers—Joanna Foster, Executive Secretary, Children’s Book 
nci 


Discussants: Levin B. Hanigan, Arlington Schools, Virginia 
Donald Merryman, Hampton Elementary School, Lutherville, Maryland 
Louise Hovde Mortenson, contributing editor, Elementary English 
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JJ. Gumance AND THE ENGLISH TEACHER 


Chairman: Julia Neal, State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 
Associate Chairraan: Arnold C, Barry, Reedsburg Schools, Wisconsin 


Speakers: “Guidance for Students through Reading,” Nathan A. Miller, North Miami 
Senior High School, Miami 
“The Teacher of English as Counselor,” Leon C. Hood, Paterson State College, 
New Jersey. 


KK. EvALuATION IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


Chairman: Elizabeth B. Stambolian, Madison High School, New Jersey 
Associate Chairman: Marion A. Fremlin, Central High School, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


Speakers: “Do Tests Do What They Claim to Do?” Eleanor McKey, Marblehead Schools, 
Massachusetts 
“What Is a Fair Test?” Jean rr Kansas State College, i 9 
“Can We Evaluate Compositions?” T. A. Koclanes, East Leyden High School, 
Franklin Park, Illinois 


LL. PapeRBACKsS IN THE SCHOOL 


Chairman: Donald Carline, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 


Associate ae: Robert Bailing, Parnassus Junior High School, New Kensington, Penn- 
sylvania 


Speakers: College Level—Lawrence J. Levy, Defiance College 
High School—Robert Beauchamp, Wayne State University 
Elementary—Jeannette Veatch, Pennsylvania State University 


MM. Speecu anp IN THE JuNIOR AND SENIOR HicH ScHOoL 
Chairman: Kathryn Hearn, Delaware Schools, Ohio 


Associate Chairman: Ramona Wigley, Woodlawn Senior High School, Shreveport, Louisiana 
Speakers: “Group Discussions,” Harold Huseby, Shoreline High School, Seattle 
“Dramatics in the Classroom,” Stella Price, South Hills High School, Pittsburgh 
“Teaching Dramatic Literature,” Donald Walstrum, University High School, 
Bloomington, Indiana 
“A Final Examination in Speech,” Sister Rose Alexis, Elizabeth Seton High 
School, Pittsburgh 


NN. Written CompositiON IN THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR ScHooL 


Chairman: Alfred Grommon, Stanford University 
Associate Chairman: Rev. Richard J. Stapleton, St. Francis :Siisne Sindianty, Milwaukee 


Speakers: “What Is Good Teaching of Written Composition?” Helen F. Olson, Seattle 
ublic Schoo 
‘lo Teaching Conditions Are Essential?” Lois Grose, Pittsburgh Public 
choo 
a Is the Solution to the Problem?” Albert R. Kitzhaber, Dartmouth 
ege 


OO. CENSORSHIP AND THE TEACHING OF CONTROVERSIAL LITERATURE 


Chairman: Max Bogart, New York University 
Associate Chairman: Thomas Bannan, High School, Watchung Hills, New Jersey 


Speakers: Frank G. Jennings, contributing editor, The Saturday Review 
Charles J. Calitri, High School, Marrick, Long Island, author 


PP. Tue Impact or CuttureE Upon tHE Lancuace Arts ProcraM 


Chairman: Nick Aaron Ford, Morgan State Teachers College, Baltimore 


Speaker: William E. Vickery, Director, Commission on Educational Organization, 
National Conference of Christians and Jew ews 
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Participants: Sister Mary Richardine, Associate Secretary, The National Catholic Educational 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
John J. DeBoer, University of Illinois 
Helen S. Grayum, Seward School, Seattle, Washingt 
Charlemae Rollins, Children’s Librarian, Hall mg Chicago Public Library 


QQ. CCCC Meetine: Discussion or Future Directions 
Co-Chairmen: Glenn Leggett, University of Washington, and Robert Gorrell, University of 


Nevada 
(Participants will be organized in small groups for the purpose of discussing 
the report of the CCCC Committee on Future Directions.) 


RR. Tue Maxine or a Fitm Excerpt ror THE ENGLISH CLASSROOM 


Chairman: Marion Sheridan, James Hillhouse High School, New Haven 
Associate Chairman: Grace Lindahl, Senn High School, Chicago 


Speaker: | John Braslin, Teaching Film Custodians, New York City (with specially pre- 
pared films and pictures) 


FRIDAY NOON, NOVEMBER 25 
Luncheon Sessions—12:15 p.m. 


. Books for Children: A luncheon for librarians and teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools. Authors of children’s books will be guests. 


Presiding: Helen K. Mackintosh, United States Office of Education 
Speaker: “Fifty Years of Children’s Books,” Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota 
Interviews with authors: Conducted by Ruth Tooze 


. Poetry Luncheon: Co-sponsored by Secondary Section and the NCTE Committee on the 
Reading and Study of Poetry 
Presiding: Roger Hyndman, Los Angeles Public Schools 
Speakers: aa rie Needle: Readings and Comments,” W. D. Snodgrass, 1960 Pulitzer 
rize poet 
“ Contribution of Poetry Magazine,” John Frederick Nims, acting editor, 
oetry 
. Conference on College Composition and Communication: 
Presiding: Glenn Leggett, University of Washington, Chairman of CCcc 
Speaker: “The Teaching and Testing of English,” Edward Noyes, Acting President, 
College Entrance Examination Board 


. Journalism Luncheon: Co-sponsored by Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association and 
North Shore chapter, Theta Sigma Phi 
Presiding: Robert Boyle, New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois 
Speakers: Ruth Dunbar, education editor, Chicago Sun-Times 
Ann Emory, Theta Sigma Phi 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 25 
Third Session—3:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


THE FUTURE: CONSIDERING INTERESTING TRENDS 


1. TEXTBOOKS OF THE FUTURE 


Chairman: Robert Shafer, Wayne State University 

Associate Chairman: Harriet Campbell, Melbourne High School, Florida 
Speaker: James Reid, editor-in-chief, Harcourt, Brace and Company 
Discussants: Ross Claiborne, educational director, Dell Books 


Harry Walen, editor, Ginn and Com 
Thomas G. Moore, Ferguson High Y School, Missouri 
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2. INTERPRETING THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH TO THE PuBLic 


(Co-sponsored by the National School Boards Association 
and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers) 


Chairman: Oscar M. Haugh, University of Kansas 
Associate Chairman: Bernice Freeman, Troop County Schools, LaGrange, Georgia 
Speakers: = the School Board Member Sees It,” Dean E. T. McSwain, Northwestern 
niversity 
“As the Parent Sees It,” Elizabeth S. Margulis, Vice President, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Region VIII, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
“As the Teacher of English Sees It,” Jerome Kovalcik, Director, Information 
Service, New York City Schools 
: Dorothy Dakin, Washington State University 
Thomas D. Jarrett, Atlanta University 
Mary E. Ohm, Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Terre Haute, Indiana 
Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin 
Margarete Teer, Louisiana State University 


3. Tracuinc MacHINEs 


Chairman: John O. Fritz, Audio-Visual Center, University of Chicago 
Associate Chairman: Walter Appleton, Osborn High School, Detroit 
Speakers: Philip Lewis, Director, Bureau of Instructional Materials, Chicago 
Aldo er Wayne State University (demonstration with filmstrips and 
recordings 


4. Qua.iryinc ExaMtnations ror Future Seconpary ScHoor TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
Chairman: Richard Braddock, State University of Iowa 
Associate Chairman: Howard O. Brogan, Bowling Green State University 
Speakers: | “When, Where, and by Whom?” James Work, Indiana University 


“What Language?” Albert H. Marckwardt, University of Michigan 
“What Literature?” Emest W. Gray, University of Toledo 


5. Repucine Crass Size ENGLISH 


Chairman: Ruth Stroud, University High School, Illinois State Normal University 
Associate Chairman: Margaret Alexander, Central High School, Akron, Ohio 
Speakers: Shirley Malcolm, Sunset High School, Beaverton, Oregon 


R. S. Peterson, New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois, assisted by 
David McKendall, C. Boyd Guest, and William Gregory, also of New Trier 
Township High School 


6. TeacHiInG ENGCLIsH as A SECOND LANGUAGE 


Chairman: Ruth Golden, Central High School, Detroit 


Speakers: Jane Kluckhohn, University of New Mexico 
William Slager, University of Utah 


7. New Directions In TEACHING GRAMMAR 


Chairman: William Grammar, Pittsford Central Schools, New York 
Associate Chairman: Marvin Greene, Ford Junior High School, Detroit 


Speakers: |Thomas Wetmore, Ball State one 
John Hunter, Central Connecticut State College 


8. A Rerort FROM THE COMMISSION ON ENGLISH OF THE 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION Boarp 


Chairman: Karl W. Dykema, Youngstown University 
Associate Chairman: Maurice Allgyer, Columbus Schools, Ohio 
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Speakers: Harold Martin, Harvard University, Chairman of the Commission 
Floyd Rinker, Executive Director of the Commission 


9. Tue Future or tHe HuMANITIES IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Chairman: Milacent C. Ocvirk, Ithaca Schools, New York 
Associate Chairman: Mildred Foster, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis 
Speakers: “Our Role in Creating the Future,” Henry C. Meckel, San Jose State College 
“Comparative Literature for High School Students,” Sallie M. Gruwell, Central 
High School, Tulsa 
“Humanities in Action,” Sarah M. Bush, Wheaton Schools, Illinois 


Discussants: Harold G. Sliker, Rochester Schools, New York 
Mary Ellen Bridges, Central High School, Tulsa 
Moita Dorsey Davis, Daniel Webster High School, Tulsa 
B. L. Kinkade, Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, 
John Murphy, University of Oklahoma 


10. Researcu Tetts Us asout TEAcHING ENGLISH 
(Co-sponsored by the National Conference on Research in English) 


Chairman: Agnella Gunn, Boston University 
Associate Chairman: Muriel V. Ryall, New Albany Schools, Indiana 


Speakers: “Written Composition,” Thomas Hom, University of Texas 
“Listening,” Donald Bird, Stephens College 
“Reading and Literature,” Elizabeth O’Daly, New York City Public Schools 


11. Tue To aN Ordt Cu_trure—Wuat It May Mean 


Chairman: June Lingo, Muscatine High School, Iowa 
Associate Chairman: Ellen Burkhart, Benton Schools, Illinois 
Speaker: Rev. Walter Ong, S. J., St. Louis University 
Discussants: William C. Forrest, LeMoyne College, Syracuse 
John U. Nef, University of Chicago 
Fred H. Marcus, Los Angeles State College 
Edmund J. Farrell, University of California 


12. Creative Dramatics FOR CHILDREN 


Chairman: Mabel Henry, Wilmington High School, Delaware 
Speaker: Winifred Ward, Northwestern University 
Children’s Demonstration: Jane Thurman, Evanston Public Schools, Illinois 


13. A New Proposat: THe Rutcers Pian or TEACHING ENGLISH 


Chairman: Carroll Smith, A. B. Davis High School, Mt. Vernon, New York 
Associate Chairman: Frieda E. Roberts, George Washington High School, Chicago 
Speaker: Paul B. Diederich, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 
Discussants: Laura Byers, Decatur Schools, Georgia 

Emma Rogers, El Dorado High School, Arkansas 

William Bedell, Redford High School, Detroit 

Marjorie Brunner, Washington High School, Cedar Rapids 

Elizabeth S. White, Dade County Schools, Miami 


14. TreNps IN PROGRAMMING In Scuoot anp CoLiece 


Chairman: Thomas Pollock, New York University 
Associate Chairman: Eva Marie Van Houton, Mumford High School, Detroit 
Speakers: oe Gonotes in High School,” Robert Shostak, Bronxville High School, 
ew Yor 
“Team Teaching of College Freshman Composition,” Edwin Peterson, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh (with 
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Discussants: Helen Burr, South Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Maurine Self, Jacksonville High School, Illinois 
Elizabeth Barton, Clanton Schools, Alabama 
Alice Grant, Frankfort Community High School, West Frankfort, Illinois 
Griffith T. Pugh, Florida State University 


15. Imaces oF THE FuturE—Anp No Betts Rinc 


Chairman: Edgar Logan, Denby High School, Detroit 

Associate Chairman: Margaret C. Farrar, Senior High School, University City, Missouri 

Speaker: “English Teaching in the Future,” J. Lloyd Trump, Associate Secretary, 

National Association of Secondary School Principals (with a discussion 

the ideas presented in the film, “And No Bells Ring.” The film will be shown 
hourly on Thursday) 

Discussants: J. Walter Gillis, Consolidated High School, Barrington, Illinois 

James Lynch, University of California 

John F. Erzinger, Senn High School, Chicago 

O. W. Renfrow, Thornton High School, Harvey, Illinois 

Roy C. Turnbaugh, J. Sterling Morton High 1ool, Berwyn, Illinois 


16. Future NCTE THROUGH AFFILIATES 


Chairman: Robert G. Vermillion, President, NCTE Junior Affiliate, Wisconsin State 
College, River Falls 


Co-Chairman: Francis Chisholm, Faculty Sponsor, Wisconsin State College Affiliate 


Panel: Mary Suennen, Dawn Bergstrom, Alan Case, and Mary Ziegweid of the 
Wisconsin State College Affiliate 


17. ConTenT OF THE FRESHMAN ANTHOLOGY 


Chairman: Robert Hunting, Purdue University 
Speakers: Frederick Reeve, Michigan State University 
Robert Daniel, University of Tennessee 
Edgar Whan, Ohio University 
Harris Wilson, University of Illinois 


18. ArticuLaTion oF ScHoor anp CoLLece ENGLISH IN THE FUTURE 


Chairman: Maurice L. Rider, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Associate Chairman: Thelma Plant, Albany High School, Georgia 
Speakers: “What the High School Can Do,” James Haman, Georgia Institute of Tech- 


nology 
“What _* College Can Do,” Richard Lander, Shoreline High School, Seattle 
Discussants: Arno Jewett, U. S. Office of oon: | 
Richard A. Meade, University of Virgi 
Lorietta Scheerer, Redondo Union High “School, Redondo Beach, California 


19. Trenps In TESTING 


Chairman: Osmond E. Palmer, Michigan State University 
Associate Chairman: Clarence Hach, Evanston Township High School 
Speakers: | “Sense or Nonsense: the Objective Testing of English Composition,” Orville 
Palmer, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, 
“The Philosophy of the American College Testing Program,” E. F. Lindquist, 
State University of 
“The Essay: Substance or Shadow?” Fred H. Stocking, Williams College, chief 
reader, Advanced Placement Test in Engli 


20. Avupro-VisuaL For TopAy AND ToMoRROW 


Chairman: Robert Thurston, Leyden High School, Franklin Park, Illinois 
Associate Chairman: Helen Lindahl, Senn High School, Chicago 
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Speakers: | Recordings—William A. Jenkins, Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee 
Display Craig, Thomas Carr Howe High School, Indi- 
anapo. 
Films and Creative Writing—Arthur Weisbach, Scarsdale High School, New York 
Discussants: John McIntyre, Florida State Department of Education 
James P. Fitzwater, Chicago Public Schools 


21. Mopern Writinc 


Chairman: George Stout, Washington University, University City, Missouri 
Associate Chairman: Perry Birnbaum, Jamaica High School, New York 
Speakers: | Modern Drama—Morris Freedman, University of New Mexico 
Modern Novel—William Van O'Connor, University of Minnesota, and Philip 
Young, Pennsylvania State University 


22. Portry Stupy 


Chairman: Lewis C. Smith, Jr., St. Cloud State College, Minnesota 
Associate Chairman: Alta Farr, Hyde Park High School, Chicago 
Speakers: | Wallace Douglas, Northwestern University 

Glauco Cambon, University of Michigan 


23. FresHmMan Composition: Its Future 

Chairman: TT. A. Barnhart, St. Cloud State College, Minnesota 

Speakers: “Shall We Abolish It?” William Steinhoff, University of Michigan 
“How Can We Improve It?” Gordon Wilson, Miami University, Ohio 


24. LireratTurE In A CHancinc Worip 


Chairman: Francis E. Bowman, Duke University 
Speakers: |W.P. Albrecht, University of Kansas 
George Smock, Indiana State Colle 


Discussants: Meta Riley Emberger, University = Louisville 
W. Arthur Turner, Oberlin College 


25. READING IN THE Atomic ACE 
(Co-sponsored by the International Reading Association) 


Chairman: Guy A. Bond, University of Minnesota 
Associate Chairman: Ralph Klein, University of Denver 
Speakers: “What Influences Are Affecting Reading Instruction in the Atomic Age?” John 
J. DeBoer, University of Illinois 
“How Are Atomic Age Influences Changing Classroom Procedures in Reading?” 
Nila Blanton Smith, New York University 
Discussants: Arthur S. McDonald, Marquette University 
Elizabeth Simpson, Illinois Institute of Technology 


26. New Teacuinc MetHops THE LaANcUAGE ARTS 


Chairman: Oather E. Raynes, N. R. Crozier Technical High School, Dallas 
Associate Chairman: Virtue Jane Sanford, Minneapolis Public Schools 
Speakers: John R. Searles, University of Wisconsin 

Royal Morsey, Ball State College 


27. Tue Scuoor Lisrary OF THE FuTURE 


Chairman: Leah Coyne, Senior High School, Salina, Kansas 
Associate Chairman: Florence Cook, Shabbona High School, Illinois 
Speaker: Eleanor Ahlers, American Association of School Libraries 
Discussants: Margaret Banks, Evergreen Park Community High School, Ilinois 
Jean Nelson, Hinsdale Township High School, Illinois 
Helen Atkinson, Division of Libraries, Chicago 
Ruby Martz, West Elementary School, Glencoe, Illinois 
Irene Sebold, Dever Elementary School, Chicago 
Irene Moerer, Grand Island Schocls, Nebraska 
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28. Devetopinc CREATIVITY IN THE ENGLISH CLASSROOM 


Chairman: Pansye Powell, Abington High School, Pennsylvania 
Associate Chairman: Imogene McIntyre, lvania State 
Speakers: psa School—Marcia "Rowell, Alger School, Grand Rapids 
Secondary School—Louise Rosenblatt, New York University 
College—Dorothy Sonke, Grand Rapids Junior College 
A Dissent—Samuel Withers, Associate Director, Council on Basic Education 


29. Tue Core ProcraM IN THE Junior ScHoo. 


Chairman: Anna Brochick, University High School, ig West Virginia 
Associate Chairman: Edith Baverlein, Mishawaka Schoo Is, 
Speakers: “Why Use Core?” Gertrude Noar, National eens of Education, Anti- 
Defamation League 
bo - It Work?” Fay Greiffenberg, Stewart Junior High School, Tacoma, 


“What Is ite 1 Future?” George Hudock, Hutchins Junior High School, Detroit 


30. Hetpinc tHE New EncuisH TEACHER 


Chairman: Mary J. Tingle, University of Georgia 
Associate ne: Vaughn Hoogasian, Mumford High School, Detroit 
Speaker: s to Help the New Teacher,” Myrtle Gustafson, University of Hawaii 
Discussants: wilde Freshman, Oakland Public Schools, California 
Paul Graves, Washington Senior High School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Evelyn Baird, Avis, Pennsylvania 


31. Projgects AND PAPERBACKS 


Chairman: Alfred Knopf, Jr., Vice President, Atheneum Publishers 
Associate Chairman: con Sohmer, Bald Eagle-Nittany Area Joint School, Mill Hall, Penn- 


sylvani 
Speakers: “The Paperback Book Store,” Austin Fox, Nichols School, Buffalo 
“The Committee. on Paperbacks of the Pennsylvania Council of Teachers of 
Isabe] Kerner, Edgewood Hi Pittsburgh 


“The NCTE College Survey on Paper 
State University 


M. Jerry Weiss, Pennsylvania 


32. Tue CurricuLtum AHEAD 


Chairman: Donald R. Ferris, San Jose State College 
Associate Chairman: Rodney Sheratsky, Hanover Park High re New Jersey 
Speakers: | Elementary—Eleanor Crouch, Carmel Schools, 
Secondary—Jerry Reed, Denver Public Schools 
College—Warner G. Rice, University of Michigan 
Discussants: Betty Yarborough, Norfolk County Schools, Virginia 
Dorothy Dakin, State University 
Catherine Fink, Milwaukee Public Schools 
Gerhard Friedrich, Cedar Crest College ~ 


33. Tue Dictionary 


Chairman: Howard Bettie, Harcourt, Brace and Compan 

Associate as? Adelaide Cunningham, Forest Park Tigh School, Georgia 

Speakers: Barnhart, editor, orndike-Barnhart dictionaries : 
Edvard Artin, associate editor, Merriam-Webster dictionaries 
Harry Warfel, University of Florida 

Discussants: Russell Thomas, North Michigan State College 

a John N. Winburne, Michigan State College 
Ruth Bozell, Indianapolis Schools 


34. Tue Use or Lay Reapers 1n Correctinc Compositions 


Chairman: Clarence Wachner, Detroit Public Schools 
Associate Chairman: Anna Monhaut, Mishawaka Schools, Indiana 
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“Sel and Training the Readers,” Edith Rideout, High School, Newton, 
“th Readers Report,” Virginia Burke. Universi of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
e Readers Repo urke. Univ 
“ oe Teachers Report,” William H. O'Connor, Concord High School, 
setts 


35. Critica, THINKING 


Earl Davis, Kansas State University 
“Critical Thinking and Creativity,” William West, Newton High School, 


Massachusetts 
“Literature and the Whole Man,” Jerome Archer, Marquette University 


36. InpicaTIoNs oF Future CuLTuRAL INTEREST 


Chairman: Thelma McAndless, Eastern Michigan State University 
Associate Chairman: Helen Carney, Terre Haute Schools, Indiana 
Speakers: “The American Shakespeare Festival Theater Program for Students,” Gordon 
y Eee. Director of National Development, American Shakespeare Festival 
eater 
“The New York City Theater Project for Students,” Paula Silberstein, Bureau 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, New York City 
Reports from other communities: 
Frank Ross, Cadillac High School, Detroit 


37. FOR THE FuTURE 
(Co-sponsored by the Speech Association of America) 
Chairman: 


Speakers: “Rationale of the Speech Program,” Karl R. Wallace, H 


ead, Department of 
Speech, University of Illinois, and Donald B Department of Speech, 
State University | Towa 


Discussants: 
38. How to Use CCENS Report* 
Chairman: Brice Harris, Pennsylvania State University 
Speakers: “The Gist of the’ Report,” Edward Foster, Georgia Institute of Technology, and 
Warner G. Rice, University of Michigan 
“ rs View,” W. J. McGlothlin, Vice President, University of 
le 
7 to Use the Report,” Eugene F. Grewe, University of Detroit, discussion 
er 


39. Srupyinc tHe Lancuace 


Chairman: Howard Vander Beek, Iowa State College, Cedar Falls 

Associate Chairman: Sister Mary Leonard, C.S.F.N., Cleveland 

Speakers: | Gladys Mansir, Staples High School, Westport, Connecticut 
Marguerite Blough, East 5 School, Waterloo, Iowa 
Robert Gorrell, University of Nevada 


FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 25 
Annual Banquet, 7:00 p.m. 


_ Presiding: J. N. Hook, University of Illinois 
Invocation: Jerald C. Brauer, Dean, Divinity School, University of Chicago 
Address: “A Satirist at Work,” Richard Armour, poet, humorist 


Address: “The Pleasures of Reading Fiction,” Sean O’Faolain, short writer, essayist 
(Immediately following the Banquet, the Committee on tion with 
Teaching Films Custodians, Inc. will present film excerpts: 
Excerpt from Laurence Olivier—J. Arthur Rank’s Henry V, “Shakespeare’s 
Theater,” and another excerpt) 


®“College English for Non-Major Students,” College English, XX, May, 1959, 387-410, 419 
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SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 26 
PRR-Affiliate Breakfast 


7:30 a.m. to 9:30 a.m. 


(For all NCTE Public Reistions Dees and officers and members of 


liates 


Special Notice: During the breakfast, a member S NCTE’s Commission on the Profession 


Chairman: 


Speakers: 
Topic: 


Discussion 


Presiding: 


Invocation: 


or an officer of the Council will be seated at each table to lead a discussion 

of problems significant to the profession. All tables will be speakers’ tables. 

Council members attending this breakfast are asked to notify NCTE so 

- they may be sent a packet of special materials to prepare them for the 
scussion. 


James R. Squire, Executive Secretary of the NCTE. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
9:30 a.m. to 11:45 a.m. 


Elementary Section 


ag Crosby, Wilmington Public Schools, Delaware, Chairman of Elementary 

ection 

Fay Kirtland, Florida State University 

“Teaching Language Arts Creatively in the Elementary School,” Miriam 
Wilt, Temple University 

“Listening Creatively,” Althea Beery, Cincinnati Public Schools 

“Speaking Creatively,” 

“Reading and Creative Thinking,” Naomi.C. Chase, University of Minnesota 

“Creative Approaches to Writing,” Alvina Treut Burrows, New York University 


Secondary Section 
Richard Corbin, Hunter College pe School, New York 


“Automatons or English Teachers?” Robert Pooley, University of Wisconsin 

“English for the Un-gifted,” G, R. Carlsen, State University of lowa 

“Literature, the Great Humanizer,” Joseph Sittler, Federated Theological 
Faculty, University of Chicago 


College Section 


William S. Ward, University of Kentucky 

William Van O’Connor, University of Minnesota 

“Putting Literary Scholarship to Work in the Classroom” 

James E. Miller, Jr., University of Nebraska, editor, College English 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26 
Annual Luncheon, 12:30 p.m. to 3:00 p.m. 


Ruth G. Strickland, Indiana University, President, National Council of 
Teachers of English 


The Very Reverend Comerford J. O’Malley, President, DePaul University 


Presentation of the W. Wilbur Hatfield Award to John J. DeBoer and J. N. Hook by Robert 


Speaker: 


C. Pooley 
“Poetry as Knowledge,” Mark Van Doren, poet, biographer, teacher 


Introduction of New Officers 


Adjournment of the 1960 Convention 
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